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For The Sunday-School Times, 
A FIELD. 


Have you ever been in our mission-school, 
When the worn old benches were crowded full? 
Have you looked on the childish faces there, 
That are crossed already by lines of care? 


Sabbath by Sabbath the sunlight falls 
In brightening streaks on the gray old walls, 
And, under the window, the river free 
Sings on its way to its home in the sea. 


The ripples chime, as the waves rush on, 
To the echoing chorus of childish song ; 
Or the prayers of penitence, soft and low, 
More sweetly blend with its silver flow. 


In front of the door, the narrow street 

Is trodden hard by the children’s feet; 

And every nook of the dim old room 

Is bright with their faces; and still they come, 


Far in the depths of their wistful eyes 

A questioning thought, like a shadow lies, 

A shadow of hunger, and cold and pain, 
And childish hopes that were hoped in vain. 


O, white is the field, and the laborers few, 

But it calls for a love that is warm and true: 
Shall we win these lambs to the Saviour’s fold 
By a careless lesson, or precept cold? 


To-day a beseeching cry goes forth, 

From end to end of the wailing earth,— 

A cry from the children, tender and sweet, 
The homeless children that throng the street. 


Shall we dare to-day to have heard in vain, 
That passionate cry of wrong and pain? 
Shall we dare hereafter in shame to say, 
“We knew the need—and we turned away ?” 


Andover, Mass. MABE. 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 


Good Words for Christian Parenis. 


YOUR MEANS. 


BY THE REV. A, H. HOLLOWAY. 


T¥XO be entered into life through the me- 

dium of a Christian family, is the 
greatest blessing which a human being can 
have in this world. It ismorethan wealth, 
better than fame or power. No pen can 
describe the worth of a pious mother, or 
the blessing of being nurturedin the bosom 
of a Christian family, where all the graces 
of genuine piety are witnessed, gentleness, 
love, harmony, and true devotion forming 
the daily atmosphere. On the other hand, 
how great the chance of failure for the 
spiritual life of the soul which comes forth 
from an unchristian family, where there is 
discord, earthiness and every evil disposi- 
tion. 

1. The spirit of the family is, then, the 
first means of Christian nurture. It is very 
important that Christian parents should 
have an atmosphere of piety about their 
home. A mere profession of religion, or 
decent church character is not what is re- 





quired, but an earnest, positive piety. The 
home ought to be steeped in the spirit of 
genuine, cheerful religion. All the Chris- 
tian graces ought to abound; gentleness, 
forbearance, humility, love and faith. 
From this mould the child is to come forth 
as aChristian. Hissoul, like the prepared 
plate of the artist, will constantly receive 
impressions, and parents are responsible 
for the quality of the light which falls upon 
it. It is a solemn thought that the little 
one, Which belongs to Christ and has been 
committed to our care by him, is silently 
receiving impressions from us which will 
bear fruit in eternity. 

There is no regenerating power in the 
spirit of the family. Spiritual character 
has no natural power of transmission, as 
the features of the body are transmitted, 
but God uses it as a means of spiritual 
change and culture. It is the general rule. 
It is true that God is a sovereign, and the 
most careful nurture will, at times, appa- 
rently fail, while genuine piety will appear 
in the most unfavorable circumstances. 
God can dispense with means altogether, 
but that is not the general law of his grace. 
Tt is God’s will that the children of believers 
should grow up as holy plants, and to that 
end he uses Christian parental character. 

Parents ought to be very careful during 
the age of impressions. Children observe 
and think long before they are able to talk. 
Many parents imagine that culture cannot 
begin until the child is able to talk; atleast 
they omit all efforts at training until that 
time. This is a great mistake. You can- 
not begin too early. Much can be done 
during the early years of childhood. ‘Your 
manner, looks, words and actions are dis- 
tilling, like the early dew, upon the tender 
spirit. Impressions are now made which 
may give a bias, either for good or evil, to 
the character of your child during its en- 
tire existence. It is nota matter of little 
import how you conduct yourself before 
your child during the era of impressions. 
Your face is a book which your child is 
constantly reading. All the passions have 
their signs there, and will soon be known 
by the little one. If you are passionate 
and rude, or gentle and kind, these traiis 
will yield their corresponding fruit. 
Thought will be wakened up which will 
appear full-fruited in eternity. 

Unlike the gleam that parts the cloud, 

Or star that falls across the sky, 

Each thought that flits across the mind, 
Eternal tracings leaves. 

2. As soon as the child begins to talk, the 
parent ought to be careful to impart reli- 
gious truth, and endeavor to form moral 





and spiritual habits. This is a very impor- 
tant period of the life. It requires much 
patience, and more philosophy, to teach lit- 
tle children. Every Christian parent ought 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the im- 
proved methods of teaching which are used 
in the Sabbath-school, such as illustrations, 
pictures, maps, singing, &e. Make your- 
selves familiar with some models of infant- 
class instruction, as ‘‘Hours with the 
Youngest,’’ by Mary Harvey Gill; ‘‘ Moral 
Culture of Infancy,’ and ‘‘ The Kindergar- 
ten Guide,’? by Mrs. Horace Mann and 
Elizabeth R. Peabody. 


Fill the young mind with Bible truth. 
It is, after all, the great text-book for the 
infant class. Use its history and beautiful 
biographies. There is no sight so lovely as 
that of a mother teaching her child Bible 
truth; angels look upon it with admira- 
tion, as they are represented in the picture 
of young Timothy being taught in the 
Scriptures: ‘‘The grandmother reads from 
the Holy Book, and the mother keeps the 
child’s little hands folded, while, with up- 
lifted finger, she tries to sharpen his atten- 
tion, looking into his little face with an 
expression of kind, motherly love, as if 
saying to him: ‘Do you hear, my dear? 
Do you understand what grandmother is 
reading to you now?’ While this lovely 
group sits in the shade, a bright sun-beam 
darts down upon the Bible page, illuming 
the venerable countenance of the reading 
grandmother. It comes through an open- 
ing in the foliage, caused by the twigs and 
leaves being bent aside by angels, whose 
lovely faces peep through, gazing with 
delight at this scene of family piety and 
motherly education.” 

Above all, strive to form correct moral 
and spiritual habits. You can now, by 
precept and example, easily form in your 
children habits of obedience, reverence and 
truthfulness. It is an awful thing for a 
Christian parent so to act and talk before 
his child, with regard to wealth, that he will 
silently gain the impression that that is 
the chief end of man; or with regard to 
bargains so that he will understand that in 
order to be aman of business he must be 
expert in thetricks of trade; or with regard 
to dress so that he will gain the idea that it 
is fine clothes which make the man. 

Children are close observers. They soon 
learn what things are most highly prized 
by the parent. Oftentimes the entire Chris- 
tian profession of the parent is contradicted 
by the daily conversation. Be truthful, 
honest and upright yourselves, if you would 
form these habits in your children. 
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Teach your child to pray, using the 
Lord’s Prayer, or some other simple form. 
Carefully explain to him the nature of the 
duty. What abeautiful sight is that of amo- 
ther guiding her little one in prayer! How 
many have been saved by the prayer which 
they learned at a mother’s knee! How 
beautiful is child-piety! Let your child 
develope as a Christian. Train it to habits 
of intercourse with its Father in heaven. 
The conscience is now tender, the sympa- 
thies are lively, religious truth is acquired 
readily, and habits of sin have not scarred 
the soul, now is the time of promise. Be 
not afraid of giving your child a religious 
bias. Religion is, in one sense, natural to 
him. The theory that you must leave the 
mind blank as to religious truth until the 
child arrives at the age of reason, is of the 
adversary. Pre-occupy the mind with Bible 
truth. Be quick. Leave no room for evil. 
The truth may seem to be lost, and your 
labor in vain, but the fruit will appear in 
due time. There is nothing so remarkable 
as the ‘‘resurrecting’’ power of divine 
truth, and long after you have passed away, 
the result may suddenly appear. 

8. The ordinances of religious worship 
are another means of spiritual nurture. No 
parent need be told, at the present day, of 
the utility of the Sabbath-school. But you 
ought not to give over your children wholly 
to the care of the Sabbath-school teacher. 
Your children must worship with you in 
their Father’s house. Your church is the 
children’s church. There ought to be an 
atmosphere about the church in which 
child-piety can grow. The preaching, 
singing, and prayer ought to recognize the 
presence of children for whom the Great 
Shepherd gave his life. ; 


—_ 








For The Sunday-School Times, 


“ALL MY CLASS FOR JESUS.” 


OHN T— is a Sunday-school teacher 

who long ago adopted this motto. In 
the providence of God he has been called to 
labor in many fields, and wherever he has 
gone his labors have been richly blessed. 
As soon as he takes charge of a class, he 
commences his work with quiet, loving 
earnestness. His faith is never satisfied 
until each member has been brought to 
Jesus. About fifteen months ago, he took 
charge of a class of seventeen young ladies, 
the most of whom were strangers to the 
grace of Christ. Through the Lord’s bless- 
ing he has been permitted to see the last 
four of this number added to the Church of 
Christ. 

Dear teacher, have you adopted this or a 
similar motto? Have you this earnest 
yearning for the salvation of your class? 
In the silent watches of the night this 
dear brother has been found wrestling with 
God in behalf of those loved ones. His 
earnest desire for their salvation has been 
manifest in all his intercourse with them. 
No member of his class could long doubt as 
to the leading desire of his heart. Many 
alittle plan to interest and amuse them 
had its origin in this desire, and they soon 
learned to love and not to fear their teacher. 





Trusting, they were trusted, and teacher 
and scholars formed a happy little circle. 
Is it then wonderful, that with eyes glis- 
tening, and tongue trembling with emotion, 
and heart welling with love, as he spoke to 
them of the love of Christ and their need of 
salvation, that they should be brought to the 
Saviour’s feet? Would it not rather be won- 
derful that any heartshould remain harden- 
ed undersuch influences? And why should 
not this experience be multiplied a thou- 
sand, thousand fold? ‘‘ All my class for 
Jesus.’”? Yes, teacher, never rest satisfied, 
until you can say it. 

‘“‘They that be wise shall shine as the 
firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars forever.’’ 

Westchester, Pa. JAMES T—. 
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When My Children Were About Me. 


N the words quoted above will be recog- 
nized one of those sentences in which 
Job so pathetically bewailed the contrast 
between the dark days of his calamity and 
the bright ones of the life gone by. They 
occur in the fifth verse of the twenty-ninth 
chapter, and their association in the verse 
is remarkable, thus—‘‘ When the Almighty 
was yet with me, when my children were 
about me;’’ as if, next in value to the good 
enjoyed in direct communion with God 
were the blessings given him through his 
children. Upon this suggestive allusion an 
English clergyman has founded an exqui- 
site little discourse, in which he applies 
Job’s words to the enforcement of several 
practical lessons. We give his remarks on 
the third of these topics, quoting also the 
texts of the others: 

I. When our children are children we 
should really have them about us. 

II. When our children are about us we 
should consider with Job that we are pros- 
perous. 

IIT. When our children are about us we 
should tend them carefully, and train them 
up in the way they should go, that when 
they are old they may not depart from it. 
Everything else that constitutes any con- 
siderable part of a man’s prosperity requires 
to be kept and nourished. His house, his 
pictures, his gardens, his fields, his money, 
his friendships, his portion in life, his cha- 
racter, all need watching and nourishing 
continually. Let him play the sluggard 
with any of them, and they are so far lost, 
for they are parts of a world that never con- 
tinueth in one stay. It is eminently so 
with children; we lose them every day, 
even when we have them, if we do not keep 
them as a man keeps his treasure. They 
can only be kept by training, growth, de- 
velopment. They are little banqueting 
houses where our loves and hopes have 
sweetest entertainment. But if they are 
not kept, you will soon see the weather- 
stain, the gaping rent, the incipient decay. 
If the house is to wear and retain ‘‘the 
similitude of a palace,’’ it must be polished 
day by day. They are little pictures, fairer 
than human hand ever painted, in which 
the gazing eye will find far depths, rich co- 
lorings, the endless play of light and shadow, 








the mantling of the individual expression, 
and a living beauty through the whole that. 
cannot be described. But, as the most va- 
luable pictures grow vile with blots which 
hung within touch of the rude and careless, 
or hideous with cobwebs and dust when left 
in a deserted room, so those sweet living 
pictures soon catch the stains of rude com- 
merce and careless society, when too much 
exposed to them; soon darken and degene- 
rate, if they are but neglected. They are 
gardens, fairer and more fragrant than So- 
lomon’s, in which he “‘ planted trees of all 
kind of fruits.’’ But*you will soon see the 
weed, the wildness, the overgrowth, if you 
do not dig, and cut, and bend, and train, 
and water. It is instructive that the best 
flowers and plants of the garden are mostly 
the ultimate forms of far simpler and wilder 
things. The beauty and the fruitfulness, 
the deeper coloring, the double-blossoming, 
the affluent size, the luscious flavor—these 
are all refinements and elaborations of skill 
and taste. Well, a family is just a garden 
of God, where are those living, immortal 
plants called children, who all have some- 
thing of the wildness of nature in them, 
and by gracious help we are to nurture and 
raise them up into finer and nobler forms, 
Ifa garden be too fine an emblem for all 
conditions of human life, take the plainer 
emblem of the field. How beautiful and 
how bountiful is a harvest field when the 
corn is yellow-ripe, and the glad farmer 
walks behind the long row of reapers, and 
watches the busy sickle and the falling 
swath! But what ploughing was in that 
field long ago, when the day was short, and 
the snow was falling! What harrowing of 
the clods amid the chill spring showers! 
What plentiful sowing during seed-time! 
What anxious watching days when the 
weather was fitful! Now, when the chil- 
dren are about us, is the time for ploughing, 
and the harrowing, and the sowing, and 
the watching. By-and-bye cometh har- 
vest, bringing overpayment of all toil, pre- 
saging the richer garnerage of heaven. 

All Christian training is summed up in 
this: ‘‘ Bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.’’ This general 
exhortation has so many partsin it that we 
cannot even name them. But these are 
some: 

Look to the health of the body, for that 
is the basis of other things: no studies or 
accomplishments should be allowed to in- 
jure that; for that, when injured, will affect 
injuriously all the higher things. Consider, 
as far as may be, the temperament and pe- 
culiarity ofeach. There is a divine indivi- 
dualism of each soul, before which, when 
we find it, we should bow asin the presence 
of a pure work of God, and to which we 
should yield, as we do to the great, steady 
laws. 

Give the mind knowledge of proper kinds, 
in due measures, at seasonable times. De- 
velope the affections, truly and tenderly, 
under the leadings and breathings of the 
royal Jaw of love. Try to put habits into 
the life, of industry, carefulness, and bene- 
volence, from the very first, that the pow- 
ers may work by these the more easily. 
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Provide for times of recoil and relaxation. 
’ Never be afraid of play, of what even might 
seem idleness to another, if you are sure 
that it is wholesome rest. When are chil- 

dren to learn to think, if they have not 
- their little spaces of quietness allowed them, 
like others? Some of them, I fancy, have 
no great affection for ‘‘ the little busy bee”’ 
that is always brought humming about 
their heads asa teacher. They will be apt 
to like the owl quite as well, which does 
nothing but look as he sits upon the tree, 
hooting at the silent night. But the bee 
herself is as idle and luxurious as any crea- 
ture can be, for more than half the year. 
Let the bee be a winter teacher as well asa 
summer one, and join relaxation to activity. 


Finally, throw around them, as you may 
instrumentally, so much of the Fatherhood 
of God, that they shall not be able, without 
a tremendous and distressing struggle, to 
leave it; and when, at last away from it, 
shall not be able to live without it. Let 
them know, without mistake, from your 
own lips, in face-to-face communication, 
that the Good Shepherd loves them, is 
watching them with a kindly care, is call- 
ing them by name, and waiting for their 
following. When they follow him you 
may sing in gladness and thankfulness of 
heart ; you may consider that God has given 
you a plentiful harvest. 


IV. When our children are about us, we 
should be careful not only to teach them, 
but to learn the lessons which they can 
teach us. 

V. When our children are about us, we 
should anticipate the time when, as in the 
case of the patriarch, they will be away.— 
The Sunday-School Helper. 


=_ 








For The Sunday-School Times, 


MAKE IT REAL. 


66 I WISH you would tell me how to 
make Bible history and incidents 
seem real to my class,’’ 

‘¢ Tn what respect ?’’ 

‘¢lo-day the lesson was the birth of Christ. 
The question was asked, ‘In whose reign 
was he born?’ One said, ‘Augustus 
Ceesar’s,’ and then gave a sketch of Ceesar’s 
life. Helen M » who has just been 
studying Roman history in school, broke 
out in perfect astonishment,— 

‘*¢ Why, teacher, is this Bible Ceesar the 
same one in our history ?’ 

““*Tt says Augustus Ceesar, does it not ?’ 
I replied. 

«Yes, but I thought it was some other 
Augustus Ceesar. It don’t seem as though 
they could be the same.’ 

““¢ Why not, Helen?’ I asked. 

‘© Well, I don’t know of any reason,’ she 
said, ‘only because it is in the Bible.’ 

‘“* And what difference does that make ?’ 
I urged. 

“* Oh, things in the Bible seem so far off, 
as if they happened in another world. I 
can’t make them seem real. I wish I could.’ 

‘In this strain Helen talked for some 
time, and I know there is truth in what she 
says. Now, my dear friend, tell me how I 











shall teach this child so that Bible history 
will seem real ?”’ 

‘* Enter into it with all your heart, I 
should say. Find the places for the class 
on the map. Tell them the manners of the 
people. Tell what other events happened 
at or near the same time with Bible inci- 
dents. Talk of the men of the Bible as you 
would ofothermen. Understand the dress, 
habits, and customs of the Jews as well as 
you do those of the Romans or Greeks. Talk 
familiarly with your pupils about all these 
things. Make Bible history, Bible men 
and women real to yourself, and I think 
you will have little difficulty in making 
them real to your class. MAY. 


a < eo 
*eIS YOUR LAMP BURNING?” 


[A party of young Friends rambling through 
“The Glen” at Newport ona rural excursion, found 
the following lines, 8th mo. 3lst, 1869:] 


“Say, is your lamp burning, my brother? 
I pray you look quickly and see, 

For if it were burning, then surely 
Some beams would fall bright upon me, 


“Straight, straight is the road, but I falter, 
And oft I fall out by the way; 

Then lift your lamp higher, my brother, 
Lest I should make fatal delay. 


“There are many and many around you 
Who follow wherever you go; 

If you thought that they walked in the shadow, 
Your lamp would burn brighter, I know. 


‘“*Upon the dark mountains they stumble, 
They are bruised on the rocks, and they lie 

With their white pleading faces turned upward 
To the clouds and the pitifulsky. 


“There is many a lamp that is lighted, 
We behold them anear and afar, 

But not many among them, my brother, 
Shine steadily on like a star. 


‘I think, were they trimmed night and morning, 
They would never burn down or go out, 
Though from the four quarters of heaven 
The winds were all blowing about. 


“Tfonce all the lamps that are lighted 
Should steadily blaze in a line, 

Wide over the land and theocean, 
What a girdle of glory would shine! 


“ How all the dark places would brighten! 
How the mists would roll up and away ! 
How the earth would laugh out in her gladness 
To hail the millenial day! 


“Say, is your lamp burning, my brother? 
I pray you look quickly and see; 
For if it were burning, then surely 
Some beam would fall bright upon me,”’ 
—Friends’ Review. 
Sn ee 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
MORE THAN YOU GET OUT OF IT. 


DON’T know how he came to say it, for 

it was several years ago, and I have for- 

gotten the circumstances, but I remember 
distinctly that my friend said to me, 

‘*Tt seems to me you Christians don’t get 
half as much out of your religion as you 
ought to.’’ 

‘* What do you mean ?’’ I asked. 

“Well, I’m not a Christian, far from it, 
as you know, but I do believe in religion, 
and that there is enough in it to makea 
man or woman good and happy.’”’ 

‘* Tell me what you think is in it.’’ 

‘* Well, you know well euough that I do 





not read my Bible as much I ought, but 
when I do read it, it tells me there is every- 
thing in what you call religion. In the 
first place, all your long account with God 
is settled, forgiven, and rubbed out, never 
tobe thought of more. I should think that 
was enough to make a man singall the days 
of his life. Then to know that God is your 
very best friend, alwayssmiling upon you, 
counting even the hairs of your head, 
making everything work for your good. 
I don’t know much about such things, I 
confess , but it seems to me, from the little 
I read, that if a man will let God, so to 
speak, he will keep him in the right way 
all the time; if he will trust God, he will 
keep him in perfect peace. I don’t think 
many Christians get all that out of their re- 
ligion. Then I think the Bible teaches that 
ifa man will commit his way unto the Lord, 
he will tell him just what todo. Ireada 
verse something like this: ‘Ye shall hear 
a voice behind, saying, ‘‘ This is the way, 
walk ye init.’’?’ That is a good deal.” 

‘* What more do yousee in the Bible that 
you think we do not get? Goon.” 

‘*Well, there is a verse often quoted in 
prayer-meeting, ‘ Ask and yeshall receive.’ 
It seems to me you don’t know how to ask. 
Then, lastly, I can’t see why a Christian 
should feardeath. It is strange to be afraid 
to go home. The Christian ought to look 
with joy across the dark valley. 

‘Surely there is enough in religion to 
make a man happy and useful here—enough 
to make others long to be like him, tomake 
him long for heaven.’’ 

Here my friend left me, but his words are 
often in my ears, ‘‘There is more in your 
religion than you get out ofit.”’ S. R.M. 


———_r7 ao 


WHAT DO YOU TEACH? 


ager Rev. D. T. Morrill, of St. Louis, 
utters this ‘‘ word of warning”’ through 
The Baptist Teacher: Teacher, your posi- 
tion though voluntary is none the less re- 
sponsible on that account. For the time 
being you stand in the place of parent and 
pastor. In many instances all the religious 
instruction the children will ever have, 
must be received from your lips. If you 
do not teach them the way of salvation, 
they may never know it, and may die in 
their sins. The presence of your scholars 
before you, in fact says, ‘‘ Teacher, we are 
all here present before God, to hear all 
things that are commanded thee of God.” 
When they have thus voluntarily commit- 
ted theirsouls to your care, donot sin against 
them by dwelling upon unimportant 


truths, or important ones in a dull and life-— 


less manner. Speak to them of the great, 
above all the gracious things, of God’s law. 
Teach them the gospel. Preach Christ and 
him crucified to them. Let sin and salva- 
tion be the Alpha and Omega, the sum and 
substance of your instruction. Wage an 
unceasing war against that fundamental 
error, that we can be saved by “ being 
good.’”’? In many Sunday-schools in half a 
dozen different States in the Union, I have 
asked the scholars: What must you do to 
go to heaven, to be saved? And in all in- 
stances except one, I received this answer: 
‘*Be good.” This indicates a radical de- 
fect in teaching. 


a 
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ye 
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Publishers’ Hotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








For Infant Schools.—Attractive pic- 
tures illustrative of the prominent scenes of 
the Bible, are among the most important aids 
for the Infant Class Teacher. The parables of 
our Lord are full of thrilling interest, and 
furnish any teacher with themes so charming to 
the child-mind, that they msy be used again 
and again, with tellingeffeci. But how life- 
like they become to the little ones with bright 
and beautiful pictures to illustrate the teacher’s 
careful explanation. The Returning Prodi- 
gal bowed with grief and shame as he has- 
tens to the embrace of a loving father, is an 
event never to be forgotten, and the Good 
Samaritan ministering to the wants of the 
wounded traveler, will call forth a lesson 
of sympathy from any youthful heart. We 
have thirty of these different Bible Illus- 
trations, and will send a list of the subjects 
with a sample picture on receipt of 50 cents. 

Songs of Gladness.—MR. GOULD’s music 
book is meeting with that favor which it so 
richly deserves. Containing asit does nearly 
one-third more hymns and tunes than any 
similar collection, it is comparatively less ex- 
pensive, and should be examined by every 
school desiring a first-rate book. Price $30 per 
hundred in board covers. Specimen copy 
(paper cover), by mail, for 25 cents. 





SEQUEL 


FRIDAY LOWE: 


By Mrs. CAROLINE E. KELLY DAvis, 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur Merton,” ‘ John 
Brett’s Household,’ &c., &c. 








CHAPTER IX. 
HE first sound that greeted Elfrida's ears 
on awaking after a refreshing slumber of 
nearly two hours, was the shrill but gay voice 
ofa child just outside her door. 

‘*That must be Dyke,” she said to herself, 
springing up,and proceeding hastily to dress. 
““T am afraid I am late for breakfast, but how 
soundly I have slept.’”’ 

‘Where is the new lady ?’”? she now heard 
the little voicecry. ‘‘I’m going to find her. I 
want to see the new lady.”’ 

‘You must wait, Dyke, until she comes 
down stairs,’”? answered a voice, which she at 
onee recognized as Mr. Thornton’s, ‘‘and be 
more quiet. Perhaps the lady is asleep, and 
you will disturb her.’’ 

‘She wants me to wake her up,” rejoined 
the child, stoutly. ‘‘ Don’t you know she said 
she wanted me to call her when she was here 
that other time, papa?’’ 

‘* Ah, but this is not the same lady, Dyke.”’ 

‘IT don’t care,’’ shouted the child. ‘Don’t 
you b’lieve she loves good boys like me?” 

“Good boys—yes,’’ answered Mr. Thornton, 
“but if you stand there and scream, when I 
have called you away, she will think you are 
a naughty boy.” 





{*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1s70, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District ot Pennsylvania. | 





‘Lady!’ how cried the little fellow, with his 
hand on the lock of the door, Lady! LaDy} 
LADY ! let me in, lady!’ 

To this stormy request Elfrida made no an- 
swer, partly because she was shy of meeting 
even a child who was a stranger, but princi- 
pally because Mr. Thornton had forbidden his 
calling her. 

Presently the door was assailed by two vigo- 
rous little fists, and then by a pair of slippered 
feet, but at length, weary of making efforts 
that met with no response, Dyke began to cry, 
or rather scream in a manner that startled El- 
frida, and brought another actor upon the 
stage. This was Mrs. Thornton herself, who, 
roused by the noise, came to her door, and 
stood there in her dressing gown, vainly en- 
deavoring to entice her son into her own apart- 
ment. 

“Come, darling, and mamma will give him 
some bon-bons.’”? This was the first induce- 
ment held out, but it was promptly rejected by 
Dyke. 

“You haven’t got any bon-bons, mamma. 
You said you hadn’t when I asked you the 
very last time. You told a fib, mamma—you 
did.”’ 

‘“‘Never mind, my precious. I forgot they 
were gone. Comewith me, and you shall have 
my watch to play with.” 

“‘T don’t want it,’ answered Dyke. ‘I want 
to see the new lady.”’ 

‘But, my darling, it is very rude to stand 
pounding there. I will not allowit. Come to 
me this minute.”’ 

‘*No, I shall not, mamma!’ and Dyke 
stamped his foot on the carpet. ‘TI shall stay 
right here till the new lady lets me in.” 

A closing door informed Elfrida that the 
mother had retired vanquished from the field, 
and that Dyke, the six-years-old boy, was 
master of the situation, at least so far as she 
was concerned. 

Then the cry of ‘‘ Lady! lady!’ was resumed 
with a perseverance quite remarkable, but it 
might as well have been addressed to a deaf 
person as to Elfrida. 

“T don’t like you at all,’ cried Dyke, at 
length, beating against the door with both feet 
and hands. ‘*You’re an ugly old thing, and 
I’m going to beat you like I do the door, when 
you come out.”’ 

Here Mr. Thornton again interposed from the 
hall below. 

“Thorndyke, come down stairs directly, or 
I shall come to you with a rod!’ he said, 
sternly. 

‘“*T’m only in fun,’’ answered the child, burst- 
ingintoalaugh. ‘I a’n’t going to beat her, 
really and truly, papa. Don’t you know what 
I was thinking about?” 


‘“*T know what I am thinking about,” said 


Mr. Thornton. ‘‘Are you going to obey me, 
Thorndyke?”’ 

“I’m going to be good now, papa; please let 
me stay,’’ coaxed the boy. ‘I was thinking 
about what Nora says when she wants me to 
get up in the morning, and I don’t want to. 
T’ll tell it to you, papa: 


“Snail, snail, come out of your hole, 
Else I'll beat you as black as a coal; 
Snail, snail, put out your head, 
Else I’ll beat you till you’re dead.” 
Elfrida fancied that she heard a smothered 
laugh as the door below was suddenly closed. 
** Both mother and father conquered,’ she 
said to herself,as she arranged a plain linen 
collar over her dark dress, and fastened it with 
avery old-fashioned breast-pin, that had been 
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her grandmother’s. ‘‘Well, very sure am [ 
that the little fellow will not rule meas he does 
them. Dear me!’ Here, for a moment, El- 
frida gazed at herself in the glass, witha sigh 
ofregret. ‘‘I don’t correspond very well with 
this handsome room and elegant furniture,” 
she went on soliloquizing. ‘‘I did not know 
how homely I was before, nor how coarse and 
plain my dress was, It did not look so badly 
at home. Mrs. Flood thought it was very nice, 
and Iam sure I had to work hard enough for 
the money to buy it with. I wonder if it igs 
wicked to wish that I was beautiful, or even 
pretty ? I would be contented if I were pretty} 
It would be so nice if I only looked a little bit 
like Miss Lena, or if I could behave as she did, 
She was always so graceful, and yet I don’t 
believe she ever thought about her looks—I 
mean, to be vain of them. She would not be 
frightened if she were going to see the Presi- 
dent, and here is my heart beating so loud that 
I can hear it, just because I’ve got to go down 
stairs and be introduced to Mrs. Thornton and 
those other ladies. I wonder if Miss Victoria 
is Mrs. Thornton’s daughter, and who that 
Miss Robbins is. I am almost sure they will 
laugh at my looks and my dress, and I shall 
be sure to make some blunder at the breakfast 
table, and then I shall turn so red that the tears 
will come into my eyes. They always do. Oh 
dear! I do wish I were safely back in Clinton- 
ville.” 

Poor Elfrida was in a very excitable mood, 
and was every moment growing more and 
more distressed. She knelt to pray, but many 
were the stray thoughts that came thronging 
to tempt and vex her. ‘‘ Why do I ask God 
for one thing when I am thinking of things 
entirely different?’? She questioned herself 
upbraidingly. ‘‘It is mocking him with lip- 
service,’’ as Miss Semira says. ‘‘I will not do 
it any more. I will ask him to help me, so 
that I may not be afraid to meet anybody, for 
that is what I feel the need of most this morn- 
ing.”’ 

Carrying her resolve into practice, Elfrida 
felt that the answer came even as she breathed 
the petition, and she rose from her knees 
calmer and more composed than she had been 
since leaving home. 

Dyke was lying in front of her door as she 
opened it, thumping with his feet on the carpet 
and singing with all his might. When he saw 
Elfrida hestopped, and jumping up, surveyed 
her from head to foot with an air that was at 
once amusing and embarrassing. 

“You ar’n’t the new lady, are you?” he 
asked, following her as she turned away from 
him to go down stairs. ‘‘ Did you come with 
my papa?” 

Yes,’ answered Elfrida. 

‘You don’t look like my mamma, nor like 
Aunt Vichey either, but Ilike you,’ and the 
child seized her hand and patted it caressingly. 
“*Do you like me, too?” 

“T don’t know yet,’? answered Elfrida, 
smiling. ‘I can tell you better by-and-bye.” 

““T don’t like by-and-bye,’’ said Dyke, pout- 
ing. ‘When mammasays it she means never. 
Why don’t you know now, lady ?”’ 

Elfrida looked down into the beautiful face 
of the boy, and could not wonder that he was 
the idolof the house. She felther heart warm- 
ing under the pleading glance of his soft black 
eyes, and answered him, almost involuntarily, 

“*T do love you now, Dyke, for you look like 
agentle, good boy; but this morning, when 
you disobeyed your father and mother, I 
thought you were very naughty, and I was 
afraid that I could not love you.”’ 
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“Well, I was naughty then,’’ said Dyke, 
jumping down over the last two stairs, ‘‘but 
I’m going to be real good all day, you see if 
I’m not. And I will show youall of my play- 
things. I have so many! and perhaps you 
will play horse with me, I never can get Aunt 
Vichey to, she’s so afraid of her nice gowns, 
and Miss Robbins won’t, ’cause—I don’t know 
why—and there’s the bell, and I’m glad of it, 
for I’m hungry as a bear, ar’n’t you, lady?” 

“Not quite,’ said Elfrida, as preceded by her 
little guide she entered the breakfast room. 

Almost before she was conscious of it, El- 
frida found the dreaded ordeal of meeting the 
ladies of the house over, and herself seated at 
the table between Mr. Thornton and Miss 
Robbins. 

Mrs. Thornton and her sister, Miss Victoria, 
contrary to their usual custom, appeared at 
break fast on this morning, and after addressing 
afew polite inquiries to the stranger, began an 
animated discussion, in which Miss Robbins 
also bore a share when appealed to, thus leay- 
ing Elfrida at liberty to eat her breakfast, and 
makesuch observations as she chose, a freedom 
for which she was very grateful, Mr. Thorn- 
ton took no part in the conversation, but was 
apparently occupied with his own thoughts, 
and Dyke was also quite silent until his hun- 
ger was appeased, when he began talking across 
the table to the new lady, in a manner quite 
embarrassing to her. 

“Tf you had a pretty gown like my mam- 
ma’s,’’ he said, “‘I think you would be’most as 
pretty. Haven’t you got a gown with red 
stripes up and down the front?”’ 

“No,” said Elfrida, blushing, for she felt as 
though every eye was turned upon her. 

‘“*Mamma, won’t you buy her a pretty gown 
like yours,’ asked the child, pulling at her 
sleeve. 

“Hush, Dyke,” said Mrs. Thornton, “ you 
must not interrupt when others are talking. 
It is very impolite.” 

“But, mamma, the new lady ought to have 
anew gown,’ insisted Dyke. ‘She looks like 
one of the servants with that old—” 

“T shall send you from the table if you are 
not quiet,’’ threatened Mrs, Thornton, but her 
voice and manner were so far from being se- 
vere, that Dyke was by no means discomfited 
by the interruption. 

“T’ll tell you, lady,’’ he went on, turning to 
Elfrida, whose face was crimson, ‘I'll go out 
ashopping with you. I oftengo with mamma, 
and I know just how they doit. And Pll buy 
you a dress with my ten gold dollars. Guess 
you’d like that, wouldn’t you?” 


‘Miss Lowe is able to wear just what she 
likes, here interrupted Mr. Thornton, ‘‘and I 
don’t think she will require your services, 
master Dyke, so you may keep quiet, if you 
please.”?’ Then turning to Elfrida, he added, 
with a smile, ‘‘ You know I told you the boy 
was spoiled. Pray excuse his impertinence. 
He has, at least, the virtue of frankness, which 
is somewhat rare in these degenerate times, 
and if it sometimes verges on rudeness, I hesi- 
tate to check him, lest he learn the lesson of 
deceit and hypocrisy.” 

“T think she’s real pretty anyhow,” said 
Dyke, who understood enough of his father’s 
remark to encourage him to proceed. ‘‘She’s 
lots prettier than Aunt Vichey and Miss Rob- 
bins, and I’m real glad she is going to stay 
here. I’m going to play horse with her after 
break fast.”’ 

**You are not to teaze Miss Lowe,” said Mr. 
Thornton, rising from the table. ‘‘ Remember 





that, Dyke. She will have something else to 
do besides playing horse with you.” 

The boy pouted, and appealed to his mother, 
as soon as the door was closed after his father. 

‘*Can’t we play horse, mamma? _ I want to, 
ever so much, and nobody ever will play with 
me but just Nora, and I don’t like her for my 
horse. If I was a man I’d have aspan all of 
my own, and a carriage all of my own, and I’d 
drive everywhere I wanted to, ’thout asking 
anybody. I wishI was a man.” 

“*T am glad you are not,’’ said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, drawing back from the table, and taking 
Dyke on her lap. ‘‘What should I do if my 
darling were a big man?” 

** You could have another little boy just like 
me,”’ said the child, impatient of the caresses 
which she now showered upon him, and vainly 
endeavoring to release himself from her arms. 
“T don’t want tobe kissed. Ihate ’em—I do!” 


“TItis time for his lesson, Mrs. Thornton,” 
interrupted Miss Robbins in a deprecating 
voice. ‘If you will please excuse him—Mr. 
Thornton expressly desired—”’ 

“T don’t want to learn a lesson to-day, mam- 
ma,” cried Dyke, not only resigning himself 
to her caresses, but returning them with great 
enthusiasm. ‘ Please, mamma, tell Miss Rob 
bins I may have a holiday! My head is going 
to ache, I know it is, and I want to stay with 
you and the new lady!’ 

‘But, my precious, you had a holiday yes- 
terday,” said Mrs. Thornton, fondly. ‘‘ You 
don’t want to be a dunce, and have people 
laugh at you, [hope. They will say, ‘ There is 
Thorndyke Thornton; he doesn’t know how 
to read.”’ 

“*T don’t care, mamma, I love you,’’ said 
Dyke, clinging to her neck. ‘ Please let me 
have a holiday. Miss Robbins is so cross to 
me?!’ 

“You must not say that, my darling,’ said 
Mrs. Thornton. ‘‘ Miss Robbins is very kind, 
and wants you to learn your lessons. But if 
your head aches—” 

“Tt don’t exactly ache now, mamma,” in- 
terrupted Dyke, “‘but I’m mostsure itis going 
to.”’ 

‘He has a great deal of headache, poor dar- 
ling,” said Mrs. Thornton, turning to Miss 
Robbins. ‘Really I am sometimes fearful 
there is trouble with the brain, his head is so 
large, though Mr. Thornton ridicules the idea. 
If you please, we will excuse the lesson this 
morning; but, darling, you must not ask it 
again for a long, long time.’’ 

Dyke sprang from her arms as she granted 
his request, and ran out of the room, laughing 
and shouting triumphantly, while Miss Rob- 
bins slowly followed, with a look of grave dis- 
pleasure on her face. 

** You will just spoil that child, Kate,’’ said 
Miss Victoria. ‘‘ You give him a holiday every 
other day, and sometimes oftener. Really I 
can’t see the necessity of employing a governess 
for him.”’ 

‘“‘T won’t have him irritated by lessons,”’ an- 
swered Mrs. Thornton. ‘*I always hated the 
very sight of books when I was a child, and 
as you know, I don’t like them much better 
now. As for Miss Robbins, you are very well 
aware, Vic., that we employ her because of 
Mr. Thornton’s attachment to her father when 
they were young men, rather than for any 
service we wish her torender. The girl would 
be without a home if it were not for us.” 

Miss Victoria made no reply to this assertion, 
but stood before the grate, carelessly glancing 
over the columns of the morning paper, and 





at the same time humming an air from her fa- 
vorite opera, 


Meanwhile Elfrida, feeling lonely and for- 
lorn enough, had withdrawn from the table, 
and sat with her hands folded on her lap, won- 
dering if she should ever be at home in the 
house, ‘or on familiar terms with the ladies, 
who to all appearance had forgetten her ex- 
istence. She was just wondering whether she 
could escape to her chamber unobserved, when 
Miss Victoria, tossing aside her paper, left the 
room, and Mrs. Thornton drawing an easy 
chair up to the fire, said, in a friendly tone, 

‘*Now, Miss Lowe, we will have a quiet 
little chat together, if you please.” 


senntntapstaseticeigaiis Miia iii 
For The Sunday-School Times. 
Bethlehem the Type of Jesus. 
BY HENRY 8S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


ONCE spent along time sketching a eare- 

fully drawn view of Bethlehem. It was 
taken from the window of the convent in 
which the night had been passed. More than 
seventy houses were drawn, and every house, 
window, tree and wall was entered upon that 
little sketch with a metallic point, and as near- 
ly alike the natural scene as possible. That 
little sketch lies before me as I write. There 
are only seven trees in that picture, and all 
the houses are flat-topped, overlooking a little 
ravine and somewhat extended plain beyond. 
Bethlehem was not far from Jerusalem, only 
about four miles and a half, in a straight line 
from its southern gate. Now, there is some- 
thing very interesting associated with the 
meaning of that name, BETHLEHEM. What 
does it mean? I will tell you presently. That 
beautiful plain has a rich soil for barley and 
wheat. Grain is whatis frequently intended 
when the word ‘bread’ is used in the Bible. 
A field rich in grain was one rich in bread, 
for bread was to be made from grain. When 
we were in Jericho, that is, in the modern vil- 
lage of that name, the women ground between 
two stones the very grain which had been in 
the field, upon the stalks, only an hour before 
we ate itin the shape of bread. The plain of 
Bethlehem was a plain of bread, and when the 
crop was gathered, it was put away in this 
pretty village upon the hill-top. Here they 
stored it, and many people from Jerusalem 
and the villages around, came to Bethlehem 
to buy bread. It was the House of Bread. 
Now you have the meaning and reason of the 
name BETHLEHEM,“ the house of bread.”’ 


But the association in my mindis with Jesus, 
How pleasing the fact, that though Bethlehem 
was a little place, perched upon a little hill, 
and of little note by the side of the great city, 
Jerusalem, it was, notwithstanding all its fee- 
bleness, the birth-place of Jesus. Every me- 
mory of Bethlehem is lovingly interesting. 
The angels in heaven sang their first song over 
this world when God created it, but they sang 
another song of greater wonder in Bethlehem, 
when Jesus came. One more song shall they 
sing, when all the saved are brought safely 
home. All angels are waiting to sing that 
song. Every hope finds its reason in Jesus. 
Jesus is the store-house, House of Bread, to 
all the world. Where could He have been 
born more fittingly, and where couid have 
been more pleasing theassociations of thename 
and the person? Jesus isthe ‘ Bread of eter- 
nal life”? and He came out of Bethlehem. 
Jesus is our Bethlehem, for Jesus is OUR 
‘* House of Bread.” 
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LESSON No. 10. 








(For Sunday, March 6, 1870.) 


TEXT.—MATTHEW 3: 1-17. MARK 1: 1-11. 
LUKE 3: 1-23. 


SUBJECT: John’s Baptism. 


MOTTO: Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to 
Jordan unto John, to be baptized of Him. 


In those days, while “Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and man,” at 
Nazareth, the word of God came unto John, and he 
began his prophetic mission, as other prophets had 
done under similar impulse. (Compare Ist Kings 
12: 22; Ist Chron. 17: 3, &c.) St. Luke tells us it 
was in the fifteenth year, not of the reign, but of 
the rule, of Tiberius, thus including the two years 
in which he was associated with Augustus. This 
began in the year of Rome 764, which gives A. U. C, 
779 as the beginning of John’s ministry. [That of 
Jesus began about six months later, in 780, when 
about thirty years of age. Hence, He must have 
been born in the year of Rome, 750, and not 754, as 
our modern era supposes, } ‘ 

(For the other chronological, historical and geo- 
graphical matters, see the Bible Dictionaries.) 

Annas and Caiaphas are called High Priests 
because the one was so in fact and the other in law, 
and they worked harmoniously together. 


I. THE PREACHING. 


The Baptism of John (Acts 1: 22), isa cardinal 
point in the history of the kingdom of God. 


1, “The kingdom of God is that new creation in 
which God reveals Himselfin His character as Re- 
deemer. It is based upon the universal and abso- 
lute dominion of God over the world, and results 
from it; and it consists in the restoration of the 
Spirit of God over the hearts of men, brought 
about by Christ.’’-—The kingdom of God disappear- 
ed from the earth when man revolted against his 
Maker, and refused to submit to His will. But it 
was speedily restored again, through the grace of 
our God, when the hearts of the penitents believed 
God’s promise of the Deliverer to come, and it was 
accounted unto them for righteousness. And from 
that day to this the progress of this kingdom of 
God in the world has been steadily onward. It 
was increasing, chiefly in power and intensity, un- 
til Christ came in the flesh. From that time it has 
been increasing in extent also, and shall, until all 
flesh shall see the salvation of God. 

The Revelation of God’s grace in Christ has been 
made to man with ever-increasing clearness from 
the promise of the woman’s seed until the present 
day, and on the basis of this knowledge have men 
been led to yield themselves unto God. This king- 
dom of God had no formal external organization 
until the days of Abraham. But it was then insti- 
tuted asatraining society for the furtherance of 
the interest of the kindom,—as a perpetual institu- 
tion. It has had ever-varying fortunes during the 
ages. But its consummatiom was expressly re- 
served for the last days. Promises and prophecies 
of universal extension pervade the Old Testament. 

2. This consummation is known as the king- 
dom of heaven. It designates that part of the 
entire history of the kingdom of God, known as 
the retgn of the Messiah. The kingdom of heaven, 
or the kingdom of the heavens, denotes the realiza- 
tion of the true idea of the kingdom of God under 
the reign of the Messiah. That reign is in the heart 
(through the Spirit) and so over the life. It is the 
reign of heaven come down to earth. In this re- 
spect it differs, not essentially, but intensely, from 
the foregoing dispensations in which men yet 





{(*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1869, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
otficeof the District Court of the United States for 
tue Fastern District of Pennsylvania.] 





needed more external regulations, though there 
was grace accompanying them, too. The Scribes 
and Pharisees denied entirely the spiritual grace in 
Judaism, (as many do now,) for which they were 
rebuked alike by John and by Jesus. 


3. It was this approaching reign of Messiah, which 
John assigned as a reason for his exhortations to 
Repent. The word means,—change your whole ha- 
bit of thinking of things. John preached the need of 
true spiritual repentance, which could result only 
from some apprehension of the true nature of the 
coming kingdom. And the fearless preacher, to 
his surprise, doubtless, became—popular. The 
world always respects those who rise above it. 
This stern preacher wore only coarse camel’s hair 
clothes. He ate fried grasshoppers, seasoned only 
with the honey stored in the rock by the wild bees. 
Andhepreachedtotheheart. They flocked from all 
the townsinto thedesertto hear him, They repented 
of their sins. They were washed in the river to 
symbolize their desire of purification in prepara- 
tion for membership in the coming kingdom. 


4, But others came also, Scribes and Pharisees, 
asking similar baptism. It is not on record that 
he absolutely refused any individual, but he warn- 
ed them of their hypocrisy, in professing to desire 
membership in a spiritual kingdom while all their 
business was to destroy, instead of developing the 
spirituality there was in Judaism, so that they left 
off coming. And yet he was thoroughly Judaistic, 
rather than Christian, in demanding fruit, rather 
than faith, putting the stress on the external. To 
the sincere people, the poor publicans, the ho- 
nest soldiers, he was tender. 


5. Men wondered if he were the Messiah! But he 
was true to his convictions. He was only the He- 
rald. Messiah, yet unknown, would soon appear. 
He would administer the true spiritual baptism, 
which cleanses really. (With fire indicates this. 
Comp. Acts 2:3.) Messiah would judge among the 
people. Already the axe was lying at the root ready 
to cut down the unfruitful trees. At the last 
(changing the figure), the wheat should be garner- 
ed, the chaff burned. 


II. THE RITE. 


1. Proselytes to Judaism had been in the habit of 
washing themselves before the ceremony of induc- 
tion. 

2, John’s Baptism went further than this. It 
symbolized all this and more. It was administered 
by Messiah’s Herald. Therecan be no doubt but 
that it was administerd in the river, probably by 
submersion, perhaps by pouring water on the head 
and shoulders, It may have been with the expres- 
sion Unto the Coming One! or something like it. 
(Comp. Rom, 10: 2.) 


3. This, of course, was not Christian Baptism, 
which could only take place after the crucifixion. 
But it was preparatory to it. It was transitional 
to it. 


4, The baptism of Christ’s disciples at the first, 
(John 3: 22; 4: 1, 2; Matt. 4: 17), was also of this pre- 
paratory kind. 


IIT. THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 


1. The fame of John’s mission had reached the 
carpenter’s shop in Nazareth. Sinless as He was, 
the conviction forced itself upon the mind of Jesus 
that He, too, must go to be baptized. The myste- 
ries of His birth, and the deeper mysteries of His 
inner life, must have been continually before Him. 
The consciousness which dawned upon Him in the 
temple, eighteen years before, was fast becoming 
clear, He went. John, who, being His cousin, 
must have known both the wonders of His birth 
and the holiness of His life, and who, doubtless, 
guessed at what He was soon to know by Divine at- 
testation, objected. Jesus had no need of purifica- 
tion. Why, then, of the symbol? But it was the 
symbol of consecration as well as of purification. 
He was a Jew,a Jewamong Jews. He would be 
made like unto His brethren. His union with 
them in the coming kingdom alone could save 
them. His union with them in the preparatory 
baptism alone could make it effective to them. 
The same reasons conduce to the baptism, as to 
the Circumcision, the Presentation, the Purifica- 
tion. (See Lesson 5.) “ Jesus removed John’s ob- 
j°ctions by simply referring to the requirements of 





righteousness (every precept), by which He must 
have meant the Levitical consequences of John’s 
prophetic mission.—The inference from the bap. 
tism of John was none other than that from the 
law itself, which again only reflected the sacred 
and solemn object of His incarnation and life.” 


2. No sooner had the blessed Jesus thus attested 
His consummated desire to be one with His bre- 
thren in thecoming Dispensation, than, as He went 
straightway (as with determined purpose) out of 
the water, praying as He went,—the heavens 
were opened unto Him. Jobn saw it, he tells 
us afterward (John 1: 32), but there is no reason to 
suppose that any one else was present. It was 
unto Him, for Him, Jesus, He saw it. And through 
the cloven ether descended, in a bodily shape, 
like a dove, hovering and brooding with wings, 
the Spirit of God lighting upon Him, (and 
remaining, John 1: 33). This was nota dove, but 
the Holy Ghost in the bodily form of a dove, 
remaining upon Him for a time, and vanishing 
intoHim, At the same time, a voice from hea- 
ven, the voice of the Divine Father, said, Thou 
art, My Beloved Son; in Thee I am well 
pleased. This was for Him. It seems to have com- 
pleted the confidence, which had been growing up- 
on Him, of His Divine Messiahship. It connects 
verbally, as well as really, with the events of His 


birth (Luke 1: 35). Wemust never forget the true 


human development of Jesus. “At His birth, He 
was filled and actuated by the Holy Spirit, so far 
as His talent and disposition was concerned. This 
implied His perfect sinlessness. But at His bap- 
tism, He attained the full consciousness of His na- 
ture and mission as the Gad-man and Saviour. From 
that moment He became the organ of the Holy 
Spirit, not merely so far as He was personally con- 
cerned, but also as fully realizing His mediatorial 
character and work, and its relation to the salva- 
tion of mankind. He now received the Holy Ghost 
in His capacity as Founder of the spiritual com- 
munity about to be instituted. But this fulness of 
the Spirit remained still concealed under the form 
of a servant, and in the lowliness of His walk and 
work. It was only after the work had been finish- 
edand accepted, that the Spirit was poured out in 
all His fulness upon His (Christ’s) believing people; 
and the dove, which had erst descended into His 
heart, now issued forth to move and to brood over 
the waters of the nations of the earth.” 


The Spirit was given, not by measure unto Him, 
but in infinite degree. But this baptism of Jesus 
with the infinite Spirit was for our sakes, not for 
His. The outpouring on the day of Pentecost and 
increasing ever since, is but the completion of the 
descent through the rent heavens on the day of the 
Saviour’s Baptism. This gift of the Holy Ghost not 
only marked Him as, but really made Him, the 
complete Saviour of mankind, the Messiah of 
God. 


QUESTIONS. 


. When did these events occur ? 

. How long, then, was the birth of Jesus before 

the beginning of our era? 

3. What do you know of the men mentioned in 

Luke 3:1? 

What of the countries? 

What relation was Caiaphas to Annas? 

. Were the prophecies of. Isaiah here applied to 

John spoken of Him exclusively ? 

7. Is it God’s usual custom to prepare the way for 
great events? 

8. Is it likely, then, that a great revival, like that 
under John the Baptist, will precede also the 
second coming of our Lord? 

9. Who is meant by “ Thee,” in Mal. 3:1? 

10. What does this teach respecting Christ? 

11. Do the words “‘all,’”’ in Matt. 3: 5, indicate every 
individual ? 

12. Is the Bible, then, to be understood and inter- 
preted as if written in ordinary human lan- 
guage? 

13. Have you been baptized with the Holy Ghost? 

14, Are you purified thereby ? 

15. Do you feel yourself a partaker of Christ’s 
anointing? 

16. Are you filled with His Spirit? 

17. Is God well pleased with you, for Christ’s 

sake? 


nore 
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THE INFANT-CLASS. 
Commence by singing— 


“God is in heaven, can he hear 
A feeble prayer like mine?” 


or, “God is near thee.” 


—Hymn 146, Happy Voices. 


Repeat Psalm 139: 7-12, 

Remarks—God here and everywhere, 

Prayer for the Holy Spirit. 

Examine the class upon the two last Lessons, 
The Child Jesus—Obedience and delight in God’s 
law. The Genealogies—God’s faithfulness endur- 
ing from generation to generation. 

The Lesson for to-day, Matt. 3: 13-17. Testimony 
of the Holy Spirit to the Son of God. Repeat Matt. 
8:18. Explain Jesus’ supposed life from his twelfth 
year untilnow. Repeat Matt. 3:1. 


Questions and Explanations—Who was John? 
What relation was he to Jesus? How much older 
was he than Jesus? Was he a good man ?—Luke 1: 
15. Who can tell anything about his parents? 
About the angel? Who gave John hisname? In 
the verse we just repeated (Matt. 8: 1), what was 
John called? Why?—Mark 1: 4. Because he 
preached that they must be sorry for their sins, 
and then he baptized, as asign that they weresorry. 
He told them, also, to repent at once, for the king- 
dom of heaven was at hand. That is, Jesus, who 
was to preach to them the kingdom of heaven, is 
now come. John was to prepare the way for the 
Saviour, by teaching them repentance and baptism 
with water, so that whem the Saviour should 
preach to them faith, and salvation through His 
blood, they would understand what He meant.—(v, 
1l.) What was John clothed with? What did he 
eat? Do you think, by this, that he cared much 
about himself? No. His chief concern was that 
the people should come to the Saviour, be sorry for 
their sins,and get ready for heaven. Should not 
that be our concern also?—(Matt. 6: 25-30.) Jesus 
‘does not look at our feathers and our hats; it is our 
hearts and our lives that He wants to see beautiful. 
He wants our faces to look pleasant, bearing a 
sweet smile, to show that our hearts are full of love 
to each other and to Him. Did some come to John 
to be baptized who were very bad? Repeat verse 7. 
Ah!yes. Isit notsad to think that with the good 
there are always some bad ones who will come? 
You remember the parable of the wheat and the 
tares, do you not ?—(Matt. 13: 24-31.) God lets them 
grow together, but when the great harvest shall 
come—the end of the world—then He will separate 
them, “and gather His wheat into the garner, but 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.—(v. 12.) 

Sing— 


**Oh, to come to Thee! Oh, to come to Thee!” 


Repeat motto.—Matt. 3: 13. 


Suggestions.—“ Suffer it to be so now.” ‘He sub- 
mitted to the baptism of His forerunner, in order 
to receive the Divine declaration of His Messianic 
dignity.’—‘‘And Jesus also being baptized, and 
praying, the heavens were opened,” &¢c.—(Luke 3: 
21, 22.) The Spirit beareth witness that He is the 
Son of God.—(Ist John 5:6.) The Spirit witnesseth- 
that we are the sons of God, and that witness is 
given in answer to earnest, sincere prayer, (Rom, 
8: 15-17,) whereby we cry Abba Father, ‘‘In a bodily 
shape like a dove.” What so gentle, so timid as 
the dove! What so easily grieved as the Spirit! 
The dove of Noah’s ark—the Spirit brooding over, 
the face of desolation. The dove of Solomon’s song 
—the Spirit hovering over the Bride, the Church. 
The dove of the Saviour’s baptism—the Spirit rest- 
ing and abiding with Him and His people. God 
Speaking. “Ist. In Christ’s miraculous birth. 2d, 
In the angels’ song. 3d. In the dove resting instead 
of the star standing.” 


Bible Illustrations.—God speaking in Sinai.—(Ex. 
19: 18-25; 24: 15-18.) The Tabernacle Glory.—(Ex. 40: 
34-38.) The Cloud in the Temple.—(2d Chron. 5: 13, 
14.) The earthquake, the fire, and the still, small 
voice of Horeb.—(Ist Kings 19: 9-15.) Paul’s conver- 
sion.—(Acts 9: 8-9.) Peter’s deliverance.—(Acts 12: 
5-10) and, lastly, John’s Vision in the isle of Pat- 
mos, 


“Hark! a voice! a heavenly voice!” 
—Page 37, 8. S. Bell, No. 1, 





TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


59. “ Repent ye.’—Matt. 8: 2, There is an old 
legend of a hermit who was led by an angel into a 
wood, where was an old man cutting down boughs 
to take away. When he had a great many, he tied 
them up and tried to lift the burden. But he could 
not, so he laid it down, and added more sticks, and 
then tried to raise it. This he repeated several 
times, to the astonishment of the hermit, who 
turned to inquire the meaning of such strange con- 
duct. “This,” said the angel “is a representation 
of those who feel the burden of sin, and resolve to 
repent. But they soon tire of it,and goon again 
adding to the burden every day. The task of re- 
pentance grows constantly heavier, and they as 
constantly put it off, in the hope that it will grow 
easier, Turn again, my son, and behold the end of 
the old man.” The hermit turned, and saw the old 
man tottering over his burden, trying with his last 
remnant of strength to lift it, but sinking down at 
last, with the dews of death on his brow. ‘So,’ 
said the angel, ‘‘the impenitent man may turn to 
God in his last agony, and long to cut off his bur- 
den of sin, but will find it is too late.” 


60. A young man greatly beloved lay dying, and 
a friend was striving with all the earnestness in 
his power to turn his mind to Jesus, the only re- 
fuge. “What shall I say to your young compa- 
nions?” was asked, at length. ‘Tell them,” he 
said, with alook such as only a dying face could 
wear, ‘‘to repent now, and give their hearts to the 
Saviour. A death-bed ‘is a poor place to prepare 
for eternity.”’ 


61. It is recorded of Augustine, that he hed 
Psalm 51:17 written over his bed,in long letters, 
that he might often read and meditate upon it. 
““The sacrifices of God are a broken and contrite 
spirit. A broken and a contrite heart, oh, God, 
thou wilt not despise.” 

es 


Correspondence. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., Feb. 14, 1870. 


N the town of Barry, Barry county, Michi- 
gan, a Sunday-School Institute was held 
about three weeks since. Some knowledge of 
the need of work there led the writer gladly to 
accept an invitation from the President of the 
Barry County Association, Rey. D. Marsh, to 
be present and assist at the Institute. 


We had with us, besides the President of the 
Association, Rev. Messrs. Bradley, of Kala- 
mazoo County, and Wood, of Barry. Also the 
resident pastors and delegates from surround- 
ing towns. Mr. Bradley is one of the pioneers 
in Christian labor, having preached to the 
church at Gull Corners for 25 years, besides 
preaching frequently Sabbath evenings, and at 
other times in all the region about. During 
all this time he has maintained the confidence 
of all classes, both in the church and out of it. 
Some of the most valuable thoughts presented 
during the session, were presented by him. 
Mr. Wood is a son of the Rey. Mr. Wood, 
formerly a Missionary to Turkey, I think, 
and now one of the Secretaries of the Ameri- 
ean Board. This son was born on Mission 
ground, recently completed his Theological 
course, and has now commenced his work 
preaching at two places some six or eight miles 
apart. He manifests a delightful spirit, and 
showed his interest on this occasion by riding 
25 or 30 miles on horse-back on a bitter cold 
day, to attend the Institute. 

The opening devotional exercises were fol- 
lowed by three or four short addresses. This 
was on Tuesday evening. The next morning 
a half hour was spent in prayer. Reports on 
the progress of the work in the several schools 
represented, Blackboard exercises, Model 





class exercise, Benefits of the Sunday-school 
work, Question Drawer and Answers to the 
same, constituted the subjects for discussion 
during theday. In the evening the somewhat 
anomalous question, ‘‘Is the Christianity of 
the Bible adapted to the wants of the present 
age?’’ was discussed with much interest. Rev. 
Mr. Bradley led off, and was followed by 
Rey. Messrs. Marsh, Wood and others. Of 
course the adaptation of the Bible to every 
age of the world, was, so far as our ability and 
time would allow, fully sustained by us. 


One incident related by a superintendent 
present, was very suggestive. The question 
before the Institute was, ‘‘Is it ever right to 
employ irreligious men or women to superin- 
tend a Sunday-school, or to act as a teacher of 
one of the classes?’ In answer to this ques- 
tion, he said:—‘‘ The assistant superintendent 
of our school was not a religiousman. He, 
however, respected religion and was strictly 
moral. One Sabbath I was absent at the open- 
ing of the school, and as it happened, there was 
not a person present accustomed to pray. The 
assistant superintendent went to the door 
several times as the hour for opening drew 
near. He looked anxiously in the direction in 
which I lived, hoping that I would be there in 
time to open the school with prayer. But I 
was providentially delayed. The hour for 
opening arrived. As had been our custom, a 
portion of Scripture was read, and a hymn 
sung by the school. The assistant superin- 
tendent felt that they could not go on with the 
lessons for the day without prayer. But who 
was todo it? Plainly, as there was no one 
else to do it, he must pray himself. He re- 
solved todoso. Justas he began, I stepped 
into the entry behind him. His prayer was 
very appropriate, and apparently very earnest. 
From this time forward, he was a praying 
man, and is now a faithful Christian worker. 

The interest of the Institute increased from 
first to last, and ended with expressions of 
mutual satisfaction, and a determination on 
the part ofall to do better work for the Master 
in the Sunday-school, than ever before. 

M. M. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


‘J Have no Time to Prepare my Lesson.”’ 


O say a good many Sunday-school 
teachers. We commend to them the 
following fact: 

The superintendent of a Sabbath-school 
on the Hudson river, is Captain of a steam- 
boat running to New York, and making 
numerous landings. In summer his duties 
commence at 5} o’clock in the morning, and 
extend till eight or nine in the evening. 
His Bible and question book lie on the 
desk in his office, and in the intervals be- 
tween answering inquiries from passengers, 
selling tickets and various other duties, 
finds time to prepare his Sunday-school 
lesson. L. W. 


> 





<> 
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Be TRuE.—One essential point in our 
dealing with children is to be true our- 
selves. Every other interest should be sac- 
rificed to that of truth. When we in any 
way deceive a child, we not only show it a 
pernicious example, but we also lose our 
influence over it forever. Teachers, be 
true. 
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THE LESSON to be taught March 13th, 
may be found in Matthew 4: 1-11; Mark 
1: 12, 138; Luke 3: 1-13. Subject: The 
Temptation. 





_> > -- 
WE have received $5 for Chloe Lankton, 
from M. A. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE last Thursday in February has for 
years been set apart as an annual Day of 
Prayer for colleges, schools, and other 
seminaries of learning. The observance 
has often, hitherto, been followed by the 
divine blessing, in special measure and 
manner. It is a great privilege for parents 
and teachers to unite in an earnest and 
hearty observance of such a season. 

a a 

Our readers will rejoice with us at the 
recent decision of the Superior Court, in 
Cincinnati, setting aside the action of the 
Board of Education in their attempt to ex- 
clude the Bibles from the commonschools of 
the city. The injunction restraining the 
Board from carrying out this unchristian de- 
sign has been granted. Thereis talk of refer- 
ring the matter toa higher tribunal, the 
Supreme Court of the land—but for the 
present the lovers of the Bible and of Pro- 
testant Christianity will be devoutly thank- 
ful to God for this significant triumph. 

+ <m + -- 

THE article from the Princeton Review 
on the Early Regeneration of Sabbath- 
School Children, which we made the basis 
of recent editorial discussion, and from 
which we quoted so largely was, we under. 
stand, from the pen of Thomas H. Skinner, 
D. D., of Fort Wayne, Indiana. The arti- 
cle first appeared as an essay before the In- 
diana State Sunday-School Convention 
nearly a year ago, and made no small stir 
by its original freshness and strength. We 
certainly thought that it bore internal evi- 
dence of being from the pen of Dr. McCosh, 
but take pleasurein giving the honor where 
itis due. The forceful presentation of the 
subject suffers not a whit by the change of 
the name. 

———----—~> <m @-—™” 
Sunday-School Organization. 

N our article of last week we spoke of the 

Superintendent’s wanting a Secretary, a 
Librarian, and a Chorister. His chief want 
remains to be mentioned. He must of 
course have 

Teachers. As in the former article we 
did not gointo detail in regard to the du- 
ties of the officers named, so here we do not 
propose to describe the duties aud qualifi- 
cations of Teachers. The only point now 
to be considered is the relation of the teach- 
ers to the superintendent. 





The general idea, which, according to our 
view, lies at the basis of the whole Sunday- 
school organization, must be our guide here. 
The pastor, the rector, the session, the ves- 
try,—whatever man or men constitute the 
ordinary authority of the church—appoint 
the superintendent, or invite him to carry 
out their views in organizing and conduct- 
ing aSunday-school. The superintendent 
in like manner invites such persons in the 
congregation as he deems fit, to be his help- 
ers in this work. The teachers are assist- 
ants to the superintendent, acting in co- 
operation with him, under his advice and 
discretion, by his invitation. Th t eachers 
and other officers of the school hold some- 
what the same relation to the superintend- 
ent that the cabinet ministers do to the 
President. 


In other words, so far as there is an elec- 
tion, the superintendent elects the teachers, 
not teachers the superintendent. We do 
not like this word election, any how, as ap- 
plied to such matters. We would as soon 
speak of the minister’s electing some one to 
pray at the Friday night prayer-meeting. 
As the minister conducts the prayer-meet- 
ing, so the superintendent conducts the 
school, calling to his assistance, and at his 
discretion, such members of the congrega- 
tion as he needs, and as are willing to co- 
operate with him in the work. 


Such, we believe, is the ordinary and ac- 
tual mode of doing things, whatever theory 
to the contrary people may have. We never 
yet knew aschool that was thoroughly alive 
and efficient, that was not conducted vir- 
tually on this plan, and we have known 
scores of good schools killed by attempting 
to carry the other plan into practice. If, 
whenever a teacher leaves the school, ora 
new Class is organized, or a teacher becomes 
remiss, or shows signs of hopeless incompe- 
tency, a teachers’ meeting is to be called, 
and the matter of personal merits and de- 
merits is to be discussed, and a vote to be 
taken, how can it be possible to avoid 
heart-burnings, wranglings and alienations? 
The selection and the displacement of 
teachers, in a work so purely voluntary as 
that of the Sabbath-school, are matters re- 
quiring the utmost delicacy and tact, and 
any attempt to manage them by means of 
public discussion and popular vote, must 
end in disaster. Patriarchal government, 
not democracy, is the want of the Sunday- 
school, 

It will be objected, perhaps, that we 
make the superintendent an autocrat, and 
that the plan takes away all self-respect 
and freedom of action from the teacher. 





But let it be remembered that the superin- 
tendent holds a similar relation to a power 
above him, from which he receives his own 
appointment and authority, and to which, 
in turn, he is amenable, and that in case of 
delinquency or incompetency of any kind, 
he too may be dealt with, just as the in- 
competent or delinquent teacher is dealt 
with by him. Let it be remembered, too, 
by those who fear that our theory will lead 
to superciliousness, arrogance, or abuse of 
any kind, on the part of the superintendent, 
that the service is a purely voluntary one 
on the part of the teacher, and thus the 
teachers have it most effectually in their 
power to check any arbitrary or undue ex- 
ercise of authority on the part of the super- 
intendent. 


Our readers will excuse us for having 
dwelt a little on this matter. We feel per- 
suaded that the efficiency of our Sabbath- 
school operations has been much impaired 
by the vague, ill-defined notions prevalent 
on this subject. Practically, superintend- 
ents and teachers have acted on the plan 
which we recommend, while their theory 
of action has been all the other way, and 
this difference between what, according to. 
their theory they ought to do, and what, 
by the sheer necessities of the case they are 
compelled to do, has produced a state of 
hesitation and uncertainty entirely incom- 
patible with the highest efficiency. No 
correctness of theory, indeed, will give to 
an incompetent superintendent common 
sense, tact, discretion, or executive ability. 
But supposing him to have these qualities, 
it certainly does add greatly to the ease and 
efficiency with which he can work the 
complicated machinery, to have his rela- 
tions to its several parts clearly understood 
and recognized. 


It does not follow from the view which 
we have taken of the superintendent’s rela- 


_ tions to the teachers that, on taking charge 


of an established school, he will feel called 
upon to displace the existing teachers, 
merely to reappoint them, or to appoint 
others. It is to be taken for granted that 
he has some few grains of common sense, 
and that he will be only too glad to retain 
in the service the faithful workers that he 
finds there. But when, on full trial, it is 
plain that any particular teacher is out of 
place, and the good of the school requires a 
change, or when the methods of any teacher 
are capable of being improved by wise and 
kindly suggestions, or when a teacher is 
wanted for a newly formed class, we cannot 
doubt that such changes and choices are 
purely administrative, and come within 
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the functions of the superintendent, rather 
than those of the teachers’ meeting. We 
can as little doubt that this putting into 
the superintendent’s hands, distinctly and 
avowedly, the duty of calling teachers to 
his aid where needed, and of displacing or 
changing teachers when necessary, contri- 
butes as much to the harmony and good 
feeling of all concerned, as it does to unity 
and efficiency of effort. 


To sum up in a few words our whole 
theory of Sunday-school organization. The 
church selects the Superintendent; the 
Superintendent selects his Secretary, Li- 
brarian, Chorister and Teachers. The Se- 
cretary, Librarian, Chorister and Teachers 
are responsible to the Superintendent; the 
Superintendent isresponsible tothe church. 


_ SO oo 
For The Sunday-School Times. 
Home Visitation. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. FREEMAN. 


A FEW months ago, while spending a 

Sunday, no matter where, the writer 
visited a Sunday-school, in which he noted 
one thing of special interest. At the close 
of the school, the superintendent said in a 
quiet, undemonstrative way, “If any 
teacher or scholar be sick, let it be known 
before we dismiss, that I may visit them.” 
It was apparent from the superintendent’s 
manner, that this was not the first time he 
had made such an announcement, and the 
school received it, not as a novelty, but 
quite as a matter of course. They had evi- 
dently been accustomed to this notice from 
Sunday to Sunday, and the well-known 
character of the superintendent was asuffi- 
cient guarantee that he intended to visit 
all who were reported to him. It was not 
&random announcement made for a mere 
flourish, but it meant work. It must also 
be understood that this superintendent is 
not a man retired from business, with no- 
thing much to do, but a gentleman who 
manages a large private business, besides 
occupying a responsible and burdensome 
public office. Yet this man with so much 
to do, and with so many cares, finds time 
to visit sick scholars and teachers, as well 
as some others who are not sick. 

What he does, others may do, if they 
will. The importance of home visitation, 
as an element of Sunday-school success, is 
worth consideration. The superintendent 
who visits hls sick teachers and scholars, 
fastens them to him with strongest bonds. 
It can hardly be expected, however, that he 
should visit the entire school. If he look 
after the sick he shows his good will and 
his interest in their welfare. But the 
whole school ought to be visited by some- 
body. A regular and systematic home 
visitation of the children, ought to be con- 
sidered as much a part of the regular school 
work as teaching on the Sabbath. 

Now, how shall this visitation be done? 
Undoubtedly the work is more appropriate 
for the teachers than for any one else. They 





have easier access to the hearts of the chil- 
dren, and may readily be supposed to have 
more influence over them. But we are 
usually met with the objection, ‘‘ I have no 
time to visit my scholars.’’ That this is so 
is undoubtedly true in some cases, yet 
these instances are not so numerous as is 
generally believed. The common opinion 
seems to be that it requires at least one day 
of leisure, and perhaps more, for this work. 
There are teachers who have been waiting 
for years for this leisure time to come, but 
it comes not. No, and it probably never 
will come. If they wait until they can 
make a general visitation of their scholars 
at one time, doing nothing else until this 
be done, they will grow old before they be- 
gin the work. We have known some of 
the busiest of business men who have found 
time for visiting their Sunday-school scho- 
lars. How they have done it was a mystery 
to many, yet they have managed to accom- 
plich the work without neglecting any 
other duties. 

There is friend A——, for instance. A—— 
is a merchant actively engaged in a large 
business. He leaves home in the morning, 
travels twenty miles by rail to his business, 
and returns at night after a hard day’s 
work to get a little rest. He hasa Sunday- 
school class of seven bright, interesting boys. 
How can he get time to visit them? But 
he does visit them, once in three months 
regularly, though he has as little leisure as 
most men of business. He does it by im- 
proving his time. He once made this sim- 
ple mathematical calculation—‘ Given: 
seven boys, to be visited in three months, 
how much time shall I have for each boy? 
Three months are, say, ninety-one days. 
Tinto 91—13, the number of days in which I 
must find time to visit a boy. But how 
long will it take on an average to go to 
each boy’s house, stay twenty minutes, and 
get back home? Let me see: they live on 
an average about half a mile from my house. 
Allowing twenty minutes to go, twenty 
minutes to stay, and twenty minutes to get 
back, it will take me about an hour for each 
one., So that once in thirteen days I must 
somewhere find an hour for one of my 
boys. I can do it!” 


And he does it. Sometimes he stops on 
his way home from the train; sometimes 
he runs out for awhile after supper; and 
occasionally goes on a Sunday afternoon 
when school is out. It is only one hour in 
thirteen days on an average, and though 
an idle man could hardly afford that, a 
busy man can. Besides this, when any of 
the boys are absent, which is not often the 
case, he makes a special call as soon as he 
ean, for he knows that nothing but sick- 
ness or some very urgent reason will keep 
any of his boys away. The result is, that 
friend A has one of the most interest- 
ing classes in the school. 

We believe that in most cases teachers 
can find time to visit their scholars if they 
will only look for it. The beneficial re- 
sults, both to themselves and to the school, 
will well pay for all the toil and trouble 
necessary for the work. 








For The Sunday-School Times, 
Symmetrical Education. 
BY JAMES H. KELLOGG, 

N St. Luke’s Gospel, the sacred writer, 
referring to the chilahood of Jesus, in- 
timates that his growth in stature and in 
knowledge was alike steady and symmetri- 
cal. We are told that he ‘‘ increased in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favor with God 
and man.’”’ A noticeable feature of divine 
discipline and training, is that of perfect 
symmetry in the development of life and 
character. Unlike the often disjointed and 
ill-harmonized work of man, the work of 
our blessed Lord, in all things, affords most 
striking evidence of a comprehensive, per- 
fect and unfailing plan. We see this even 
amid the shadews and the mystery that 
enshroud the pathway of human exis- 
tence, and we see it all the more distinctly 
in the world of nature which surrounds us. 

In the teaching of our Sunday-schools, 
it is important that a consistent plan of 
action, well adjusted and proportioned, 
should govern the instructor. There will 
be danger, otherwise, that the instruction 
will partake too much of the peculiar pre- 
ferences or favorite doctrines of the teacher, 
to the exclusion, often, of holy precept and 
strict commandment. It is not difficult 
for a teacher to ride some hobby, even, to 
the utter disgust of the pupil and the failure 
of all his efforts at instruction. Sound 
doctrine, so far from being objected to is, 
of course, the very essence of true gospel 
teaching; but the pushing of mere secta- 
rian or personal views, to the exclusion of 
broad and eatholic principles of religion, is 
quite another matter. Sunday-school 
teachers need to be solicitous, more for the 
inculcation of the cardinal truths of Chris- 
tianity, and their loving acceptance, than 
for success in mere theological discussions. 
The two grand essentials of love to God, 
springing from true repentance and hearty 
obedience, and love to our neighbors, as the 
outgrowth of asincere Christian sympathy, 
are, it would seem, at the foundation of all 
symmetrical Christian teaching. Before 
these, mere human distinctions and differ- 
ences pale into paltry insignificance. Upon 
these broad foundations it will not be diffi- 
cult to rear a noble structure of Christian 
character, and with such a basis for the 
teacher’s work, the varied graces of the 
Christian life will not be difficult of graphic 
and forcible illustration. 

I suppose an amount of time, breath and 
paper has been worse than wasted in profit- 
less discussions by Christian instructors, 
both in and out of the pulpit, upon subjects 
clearly without essential importance, suffi- 
cient to have amply instructed whole gene- 
rations of precious youths. - 

We hear much of ‘ the coming man”’ in 
this and that department of society. May 
the ‘‘coming Sunday-school teacher’’ be 
one who, with fearless independence, save 
of God and truth, shall proclaim a free, 
living and loving gospel on the broad plat- 


form of Christ and his salvation. And 
may he prove ‘‘a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth.” 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 


Infant-Class Teaching and Talking. 
A BAD EXAMPLE. 


J gprs are some especial qualifications 
which are pre-eminently desirable in 
an infant-class teacher. It would, indeed, 
seem as if the ‘‘ model’ infant-class teacher 
was ‘“‘born, not made.’’? Good common 
sense must always be for a background. 
Then a fair amount of intelligence, and the 
more the better, if it do not overshadow the 
child-likeness of spirit, must come in. 


- These must be combined with imagination 


and enthusiasm. Imagination is of great 
service, and yet is not perhaps indispensa- 
ble, if enthusiasm and energy be present. 
But the mostimportant elementofall isthe 
power ofsimplification. Itis very common to 
hear speakers who are destitute of this qua- 
lification manifest their weakness here to a 
degree that is positively ludicrous, and that 
deprives them of all power over the young. 
A young lady was teaching an infant- 
class in a very degraded neighborhood. 
Although she had had some previous expe- 
rience in that capacity, in which by exert- 
ing allher powers she had been able to keep 
the attention ofa class of fifty scholars, she 
here found herself at her ‘‘ wit’send.’? Her 
difficulty arose not so much from any vi- 
cious propensity in the little ones, as from 
their total want of instruction. They 
seemed almost like little animals. Sound 
and sight needed to be appealed to con- 
stantly te keep their attention. Stories and 
singing, therefore, became almost her main 
dependence; for although she constantly 
watched for the time when their minds 


should besufficiently concentrated to learn 


a verse of Scripture, the time rarely came. 

An old gentleman and several young 
ladies came in one day to visit the school. 
Feeling a delicacy about teaching in her 
peculiar way before spectators, the young 
lady was in the habit of saying when a gen- 
tleman came in, ‘‘ Now Mr. —— will tell 
you a story,’’ thus trying to forestall a te- 
dious harangue. When thevisitor came in 
she was teaching the class from the alpha- 
bet cards, telling a story about each picture 
as the only way of engaging their attention. 
She had just shown them T for Timothy, 
and asked the old gentleman if he would 
tell them a story about Timothy. 

The visitor began, and floundered around 
in a bewildered manner for a while, until 
he finally got upon the ‘canons of the 
cehurch,’’ in which he assured us Timothy 
was well instructed. Then turning from 
the children, who were fast becoming de- 
moralized, he said to the young ladies in 
thecorner, ‘‘ Now I want these young ladies 
particularly to notice this;’’ and he pro- 
ceeded to direct his remarks entirely to 
them. 

The teacher felt as if it were time to inter- 
fere. She had been restless and nervous 
from the first, but had felt a spirit of com- 
miseration for the old gentleman, that he 
was not better able to adapt himself to chil- 
dren. She had tried her best to keep the 
little ones quiet. Finally, when he found 
himself unsuccessful, and yet was deter- 





mihed to talk on, glad to find an excuse to 
direct his remarks to the young ladies, the 
teacher felt as if her infant-room was no 
longer asuitable sphere for him to ventilate 
his eloquence, and after a few minutes she 
ventured gently to ask if he would not 
please make his remarks somewhat simpler 
for the sake of the little ones. 

Thus brought back to the road again, he 
made another unsuccessful effort, and 
finally said, ‘‘It’s of no use, Miss —, I 
cannot talk to children.”’ 

Some are not so frank as this in acknow- 
ledging theirincapacity. The power of in- 
teresting children can surely be cultivated, 
at least by those not advanced in years. 
But if any are convinced they can never 
acquire it, do not let them go into an infant- 
class room to substitute learned harangues 
for simple, childlike talk. 

INFANT-CLASS TEACHER. 
oe 


Dr. Guthrie, on the First Sunday-School, 


ANY cities claimed to be the birth- 
place of Homer; and, with a still more 
laudable ambition, England and Scotland 
are rivals for the honor of establishing the 
first Sunday-school. At the period of the 
Rebellion, one of the ministers of Brechin, 
an old cathedral town in Forfarshire, was 
a Mr. Blair, who left the mountain parish 
of Lochlee, where I write this, to fill that 
charge. He was aman whomade his mark 
on the place and people; and, though he 
has been dead a hundred years, they still 
tell anecdotes of him as having been both a 
faithful minister of the gospel, and a stout 
adherent of the house of Hanover. 
Tradition relates how, on one occasion, 
his courage equally astonished friend and 
foe. On a Sabbath day, while he was 
preaching, the doors of the church were vio- 
lently thrown open, and in marched a body 
of Prince Charles’s men—rebels, armed to 
the teeth with target, claymore, dirk, and 
guns. They ordered Blair to stop. He 
heeded them not, but preachedon. Where- 
upon, to the terror of many, and agitation 
of the whole congregation, two officers 
mounted the pulpit stairs, and, each laying 
a pistol on the cushion to enforce their or- 
ders, again they commanded him to stop. 
Little disposed to yield obedience to any 
civil authority in the things of God, and 
within his house, and least of all, to that of 
rebels in arms for a Popish prince, the 
preacher heard them as if he heard them 
not. He boldly went on with his discourse. 
They might fireaway; but he would neither 
yield to their threats, nor own theirauthor- 
ity. Atlength the provost, who was Blair’s 
brother-in-law, dreading that they would 
shoot him dead on the spot, rose from his 
seat, which was opposite the pulpit, and 
bade him stop. ‘‘No,’’ replied the intrepid 
preacher, as with his arms he pushed the 
pistols from the cushion on.to the floor, 
‘‘No! I would not stop though the devil 
and all his angels were here.’? Whereupon, 
as the story goes, the Highlandmen, judg- 
ing it not well, or, perhaps, not safe, to pro- 
ceed to extremities with a man whom they 
might kill, but could not conquer, gathered 








up their pistols and walked off, leaving our 
hero in possession of the field. 

This is the man to whom, I believe, these 
Sunday-schools, which cover the Christian 
world like a vast network, owe their origin. 
The traveller, whose curiosity may lead 
him to visit that old cathedral, less for its 
own sake than for the old round tower that 
stands there, the graceful monument of an 
older and purer faith than Popery, will find 
a marble tablet on the walls to the memory 
of Blair, where he may read that ‘‘ Mr. Blair, 
about the year 1760, instituted a Sabbath 
evening school, the first, it is believed, that 
was opened in Scotland.”’ 

But, whether Blair or Raikes was first 
inspired with the happy thought, or whe- 
ther, as has not unfrequently happened in 
scientific discoveries, each independently of 
the other, was led to the same result, in the 
multitudes of children Sunday-schools have 
been the means of saving, in the millions 
they are blessing throughout the Christian 
world, how do the good works of their 
founders follow them here! Living to the 
noblest and most enduring purposes, they, 
indeed, have left their ‘‘ footprints on the 
sands of time.’’—Dr. Guthrie. 


——— >> 


Guerilla Teaching. 


(‘* Hudson” writes as follows, to the Editor of the 
Examiner and Chronicle, of New York.] 

N a late letter I said something about 

the importance of so employing the time 
of each Sabbath-day’s instruction in the 
Sunday-school, that, if possible, some one 
particular thought or truth should be im- 
pressed upon the minds of the scholars, 
There are a good many ways in which this 
can be done, but I would like to hint at a 
certain course of procedure, by means of 
which any such end is most effectually not 
accomplished. 

The lesson of the day in a certain school 
which ought to be a good one was, not 
many Sundays ago, the birth of Christ, 
with its miraculous and touching attending 
circumstances. The Bible classes, of which 
there were two, were dealing with different 
subjects, in their rooms, and the infant 
class was at work on a special problem of 
its own, but it is to be hoped that the several 
classes of the school proper did some kind 
of justice to the regular allotment. 

Just before the exercises began, the super- 
intendent inquired of a teacher, supposed 
to be musical, ‘‘ What’s a good hymn to 
begin with ?”’ 

‘* Well, there’s, say, ‘Shall we gather at 
the river?’”’ 

‘That'll do, we haven’t sung that ina 
good while.”’ 

So the minds of the scholars were pre- 
pared for what was to follow, so far as that 
hymn could do it. 

The heathen having been duly prayed 
for, the school was again directed to the 
lesson of the day, on asimilar suggestion, 
by a very creditable performance of ‘‘ Shin- 
ing Shore.”” The order was excellent, and 
when, somewhat earlier than usual, all the 
branches of the school were gathered in 
the main room for ‘‘ general exercises’ of a 
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most interesting nature, everything indi- 
cated a good day’s work. The ‘‘ Missionary 
Hymn’’ was followed by the exhibition of 
alive Siamese, in his native dress, one or 
two hortatory addresses were delivered, 
and the children were dismissed. 

You will see at once how admirably the 
hymns, thelesson of the day, andthe general 
exercises were blended, combined and 
specially directed, towards producing in 
the minds and fastening upon the memo- 
ries of the children any one particular 
thought or truth. What a vivid concep- 
tion the little souls must have retained of 
the first coming of the Redeemer ! 

‘‘ Only one lesson ?”? 

Yes, only one, and therefore a matter of 
small account, as the same subject would 
be sure to come up again in the following 
year, and all those children, large and 
small, would so surely be there when it 
came around again. But then the occa- 
sion, with its wasted opportunities, is so 
good an example, and not at all an exagge- 
rated one, that I present it for the con- 
sideration of your readers. Can’t this sort 
of thing be more generally avoided? Na- 
poleon gained his victories by concentra- 
ting his power on some one point, and his 
enemies too often won their crushing de- 
feats by an opposite system of tactics. If 
some of our guerilla Sunday-school work 
could only be made more pointed and di- 
rect, there would be more good done. The 
day’s work should be laid out beforehand, 
and the plan of action adhered to rigidly, 
unless in case of most extraordinary inter- 
ruption. 


— oon 
A Hint to Speakers. 
BY JAMES M’COSH, D.D, LL.D. 


J AM pleased to find so much attention 
paid to elocution in the Colleges and 
Upper Schoolsof America. In this respect 
the New World is in advance of the Old. 
In the universities at which I was educated, 
there was no training in the art of speak- 
ing—and I feel the loss to this day; and 
the same defective state of things still exists 
in most of the Colleges of Great Britain and 
Treland. 

On the other hand, I am not satisfied 
that the kind of orations delivered by young 
men in the United States, and their mode 
of delivery, are always the best. Most of 
them commence on too high a key, and 
startle us because we are not prepared for 
it. Another evil follows: the speakers are 
obliged to keep up at an inconvenient ele- 
vation which does not admit of graceful 
ascent and descents; and the hearers feel 
themselves on a high but flat table-land, 
without any undulating hills and valleys. 
Often does the orator become hot and loud 
before any one is ready to sympathize with 
him; and those who have to listen wonder 
how he has grown so excited when he has 
uttered nothing fitted to excite others. 

About the beginning of this century, 
there was, in the capital of Scotland, a 
famous preacher of the polished sentimen- 
tal school, who used to shed tears ever and 
anon during the delivery of his discourses. 








His hearers could not understand this, as 
he never said anything fitted to raise them 
to the weeping pitch. The mystery was 
cleared up after his death, when there were 
found scattered here and there over his 
manuscripts the letters ‘‘W. H.,’’ meaning 
‘* Weep Here.’’ Often do I feel, in listen- 
ing to certain rhetorical exercises, that the 
performer must have planned beforehand 
to storm or cry at particular places; there 
is certainly nothing in what he says calcu- 
lated to move me, and I decline to be 
moved by his stamping and raving. 

I have observed of all the best English 
orators, whether in the pulpit, in parlia- 
ment, or at the bar, that they begin simply, 
in respect both of manner and language; 
that they wax warm only as their subject 
kindles them and their hearers; that they 
rise as their theme rises; that they can de- 
scend when they please, say to plain state- 
ment or to clear narrative; and, whether 
they sink or soar, they are sure to carry 
their audience along with them.—-Prefa- 
tory Note to ‘‘ Alden’s Natural Speaker.” 


Sunday-School Hntelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.1 











Lehigh County, Pa.—The Corresponding 
Secretary of the Lehigh County Sunday-School 
Association is evidently alive man. He un- 
derstands his privileges, and wisely uses at 
leastone of them. He has the permission of 
conducting a column of Sunday-school intelli- 
gence in his county paper, the Lehigh Register, 
of Allentown, to which column he welcomes 
pastors, superintendents, and teachers to con- 
tribute items of Sunday-school news. This 
invitation is a standing one, in terms very like 
that at the head of our own column. We find 
this week an interesting report of an interest- 
ing meeting of the North Whitehall Township 
Association, held at Schnecksville, February 
5th. The meeting was a large one. Visitors 
were present from Allentown and the parts 
around. The first question discussed was on 


THE ATTENDANCE OF PARENTS 
on the Sabbath-School. How shall we secure 
it? Peter Gross opened this question. He 
thought that pastors could materially assist in 
answering it by urging their congregations to 
attend regularly, and by being present also 
themselves frequently. J. R. Kuchner spoke 
aword for the ministers, urging that their first 
duties were immediately with their congrega- 
tions; if after they had faithfully performed 
them, time and strength remained for active 
participation in the Sabbath-school, well; if 
not, they should not be judged in the matter. 
D. Paff remarked that most parents were ready 
to send their children, but too unwilling to 
lead them to the Sabbath-schoo]. Let the pa- 
rent once get the love of the Lord Jesus full in 
his heart, and he will lead his child to the Sab- 
bath-school, that both may drink there of the 
water of life. Rev. J. W. Wood said: “‘ Men 
and women are like chickens. If you throw 
corn on the ground they are sure to pick it up. 
Let the parents understand that at the Sabbath- 
school there is something good for them and 
for their children—that it is doing a good work 
and they will come and visit it. Let the su- 





perintendent of a Sabbath-school be punctual, 
always in his place at the appointedtime. Let 
every teacher study his lesson and not be con- 
tent with asking questions from a Question- 
book, but really have knowledge to impart. 
Show the parents that teachers and superin- 
tendent are all working for the school, prepar- 
ing themselves by means of maps and com- 
mentaries—let them see that itrequires thought 
and real mental labor, and that they are not 
afraid to give that labor, and the parents will 
be attracted towards an institution so full of 
good purpose and wise, earnest, energetic ac- 
tion, especially since itis brought into opera- 
tion for the benefit of the children near and 
dear to the parents’ heart. Another way is to 
get the money ofthe parents invested in the 
Sunday-school for their children’s good. Go 
to them and tell them how badly it is wanted ; 
beg of them persistently ; don’t take ‘‘ No”’ for 
an answer. Wecan have lotsof face to beg for 
the Sunday-school cause—for the little ones of 
Christ. Get a library in your school worth 
two or three hundred dollars. Every one who 
has subscribed for it will feel interested in that. 
Get the treasure of the parents in the Sunday- 
school, and their hearts will be there also. Rev. 
Renninger endorsed what the last speaker 
said. In throwing the corn or the attractions 
to the parents we must be careful to throw the 
right kind to attract their attention. There is 
not enough taste for reading in our parents, 
and this isa difficulty we have to encounter. 
Another difficulty is, the people are too stingy. 
They are often willing that others should un- 
dertake the expense as well as the trouble of 
the Sunday-school work. We must try to get 
the parents to attend at least once, and then 
have the corn tothrow before them. Convince 
them there is a work for them to do, and show 
them good reason for doingit. J. Wink said 
that if the parent trains his children into the 
Sunday-school work, when they get old they 
will not depart from it. The next generation 
will thus be more interested in the Sabbath- 
school, But the parent must do the work, 
must set the example. Interest the children, 
however, and you will interest the parents, 
Get the lamb, and the ewe will follow. T. F. 
Emmens, of Allentown, would have the school 
attractive for parents as well as for children. 
There should be a class of adults. Old and 


‘young should study the Word of God together, 


How To Conpuct TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


J. C. Welling, in opening, said that teachers’ 
meetings should be held weekly. They should 
be of about an hour’s duration, and should be 
opened and closed with devotional exercises. 
The meeting should be conducted by one of 
the teachers, and the first object should be to 
study the lesson for the succeeding Sabbath. - 
A class of the whole meeting should be formed, 
and one asking, as leader, all the questions. 
Free discussion of the lesson should be in- 
dulged in, and after the lesson a discussion on 
the library wants, the necessities of scholars. 
The difficulties, etc., of teachers might be 
talked over. He thoughta meeting conducted 
in this way would be very profitable to those 
who attended, and a real blessing to the school, 
Rey. Renninger thought the last speaker had 
very ably covered the ground on this subject. 
He thought it would be well for the superin- 
tendent to be at the head of the meeting. Mr. 
Wink thought parents should be present at 
teachers’ meetings. Mr. L. Hecker would say 
that while the good plan ofa uniform lesson 
for the whole school was carried out, there 
could be no better place for the instructors to 
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be prepared than at teachers’ meetings. Rev. 
J. W. Wood made some very appropriate re- 
marks on Bible studies. The merchandise of 
the Bible was better than the merchandise of 
gold and silver. 


SunDAyY-ScHoont Music. 


The Rev. Messrs. Wood and Renninger, and 
Messrs. Emmens, Wink, and Gross spoke to 
this subject. One opposed the general charac- 
terand tendency of the popular Sunday-school 
musicoftheday. Moreofthe good old church 
tunes should be used. If we want parents to 
attend our Sabbath-schools, the singing must 
be of a kind that they can join in. Another 
thought that children tired of the long drawn 
strains of the ‘‘ good old tunes,’’ and needed 
something more joyfulandelastic. Old people 
were not, as a rule, fit to make children’s 
music. He would have some of the children’s 
music carried into the church, as well as the 
church music into the Sunday-school. These 
children in our Sabbath-school will be our 
church members. In this growing age the 
young idea is progressing. Music, as every 
other science, undergoes change and often im- 
provement. He spoke of the aged, who re- 
membered so distinctly the sweet songs of their 
youth, and in warm and affectionate terms of 
his aged mother, who in the trembling tones 
of age, sang now the songs of her youth. An- 
other thought that there could be no objection 
to children’s learning church tunes, and sing- 
ing with the congregation. Indeed it would 
be well for them to do so. But he saw no rea- 
son for condemning the sweet music of the 
Sabbath-school. 


How To DISTRIBUTE THE LIBRARY. 


A. Belliet, librarian of the Ironton school, 
spoke very highly of the Garrigues’ Record,— 
the Check System Register. He fully explain- 
ed its use, and was: seconded by Mr. Wink, 
who testified with pleasure to the great ease 
and efficiency with which the Record enabled 
them to distribute their books, 

The meeting closed in the best of spirit, all 
feeling that they had spent a pleasant and in- 
structive season. The next stated meeting 
will be held in the Union church, on the first 
Saturday in May. 





Bethany Mission, Philadelphia.—No other 
similar effort in the city of Brotherly Love has 
attracted the attention of working Christians, 
and been more blessed in results, than the 
famous school now known as the Bethany 
Mission Memorial Church. The Sabbath- 
school hall of this flourishing mission, one of 
the finest audience rooms in the world, is loca- 
tedin the South-western portion of the city, at 
22nd and Bainbridgestreets. The public cele- 
bration ofthe twelfth anniversary of the school 
on Thursday evening, the 17th instant, was an 
event long to be remembered by those who 
were so fortunate as to gain admittance to the 
spacious hall, which was literally packed to its 
utmost capacity. Beautiful flowers, in great 
profusion, with evergreen adornments all ren- 
dered more attractive by gas-jets arranged for 
the occasion, made the spectator forget the 
outer world in the charming scene on which 
the eye feasted. Immediately in front, over 
the organ, wasa bright star forcibly reminding 
you as an emblem, of that other star which 
guided the wise men of olden time to the feet 
of Jesus. In letters of brilliant light in the 
front, were the words, ‘‘ Bethany,” on one side, 
and on the other, ‘‘Our Home,” while on op- 
posite sides of the room, “‘ upward” and “on. 





ward,’’ words’ of significant importance blazed 
forth from the gas-jets that had been thus in- 
geniously wrought for the celebration. A 
neat and inviting programme was distributed 
to every one present, showing exercises so 
full of variety and interest, that it would seem 
impossible to crowd them into one evening’s 
entertainment. Mr. John Wanamaker, the be- 
loved Superintendent ef Bethany, in a. few 
warm words of greeting, informed the assem- 
bled multitude that the school has now on its 
roll 1760 members, and that as many as 1539 had 
been inattendance at one time. Quite a num- 
ber of the parents of the children are also 
members of the school, which is a noteworthy 
fact, as it shows the great hold the ‘‘ Bethany 
Home” has on theirhearts. It was with pecu- 
liar pleasure and thankfulness that the Super- 
intendent was permitted to review the work of 
the past twelve years. The pastor, Rev. J. R. 
Miller, followed with a word of welcome, and 
infant voices sang the children’s Te Dewm so 
sweetly as they stood among the beautiful 
flowers that decked the platform, as to make 
the listener forgetful of all but the joyousness 
of the present occasion. The packing of two 
missionary boxes which were offerings from 
the children, formed a part of the exercises. 
This was done by two persons dressed in the 
costumes of the Chinese and Indian, and to the 
little ones was quite an important part of the 
programme. George H. Stuart was humor- 
ously introduced as ‘“‘Our grandfather,’”’? and 
made a brief address, which was followed by 
Thomas Morrison, Superintendent of the flour- 
ishing Biddle Market Mission, of St. Louis. 
Rey. Herrick Johnson made some happy re- 
marks, and then the speeches which had 
been interspersed by both vocal and instru- 
mental music, gave way for the presentation 
ofofferings from scholars toteachers. Valuable 
books, beautiful bouquets, photographs of 
classes, baskets of fruit, &c., &c., were the out- 
ward signs of inward thoughts uniting scho- 
lars and teachers, J. H. Coyle, one of the 
associate superintendents then informed the 
scholars that each one would receive a picture 
of their superintendent. Cakes, candies, 
oranges and a living flower in a pot, with the 
word, “‘ Bethany” on it were presented to every 
child of the entire school. Thus closed one of 
the happiest anniversary occasions ever known 
in Philadelphia. Long may Bethany continue 
to flourish and gather in youthful immortals 
to the precious fold of Christ. J. 0. G. 





Philadelphia-=Protestant Episcopal Sun- 
day-School Teachers’ Association.—The 
Sunday-school teachers and workers of 
the Episcopal Sunday-schools of Philadelphia, 
met in the church of the Holy Trinity last 
week, and took measures to forma Teachers’ 
Association. Charles E, Lex, Esq., was in the 
chair. A committee was appointed to present 
a plan of organization. On their recommen- 
dation a constitution was adopted, and a com- 
mittee charged with the duty of having it 
printed: and sent to the Episcopal Sunday- 
schools of the city for the signatures of the 
teachers. The meeting adjourned to March 
14th, to complete the organization. 





Personal,—The Rev. George A. Peltz, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath-School 
Association, and pastor of the Tabernacle Bap- 
tist church, Philadelphia, has declined the ap- 
pointment to be General Secretary of the Sun- 
day-School Department of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. He has, however, 





a 


accepted the Editorship of The Baptist Teacher, 
the new monthly paper for Baptist Sunday- 
school teachers, retaining at the same time his 
pastoral relation. We give him hearty wel- 
come to the editorial cirele. His paper is full 
of rich Sunday-school material. We shall 
often quote from it. 





Brooklyn, L. I.—Our last monthly meeting 
was held in the First Reformed church, on 
Monday evening, February 14th. In conse- 
quence of a heavy rain, the attendance was 
very small, yet of those present almost all 
were superintendents. John F. Davis, Esq., 
Vice President, presided. Half an hour was 
spent in prayer and in hearing reports. In the 
South Congregational, Strong Place Baptist, 
Tabernacle Baptist and its Mission, Canal 
Street Mission, First Baptist, Clinton Avenue 
Congregational and Central Congregational, 
fifty per cent. of the conversions were from 
the Sunday-schools. Special meetings are still 
continued in nearly all the churches. The 
Central Presbyterian church, Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, pastor, have sold their edifice and 
adopted the free pew system. His service is 
morning and eyening. Some very interest- 
ing cases have occurred of those who have not 
entered a church door for 10 to 15 years, but 
are now constant attendants, and many young 
men have been led tosee the error of their 
way, and have reformed thier habits. 

J. R. M. 

New York City.—The little folks of the 
First Baptist Mariner’s Sunday-school had a 
pleasant time on Thursday last. They cele- 
brated their 23rd anniversary, by singing, 
recitation of pieces and otherwise agreeably, 
as in most occasions of the sort. In addition 
to the feast of reason and of soul, the little 
folks’ bodies were refreshed by a nice enter- 
tainment spread for them in the lecture-room. 
Their school is on the corner of Henry and 
Oliver streets. B. 


Kings County, New York.—This county 
will hold an Institute at Gravesend, on the 
8ih of March next. 





Charlottesville, Va.—The Albemarle Dis- 
trict Sunday-School Convention will begin its 
session at Charlottesville, on Wednesday, 
March 2d. Nine practical topics are laid out 
for discusson. 





Michigan.—An interesting and profitable 
Sunday-School Institute was held at Fowler- 
ville, the last week in January. 





Dalles, Oregon=--A Model Report.—We 
find in Oregon one of the best superinten- 
dent’s reports we have ever seen, for the items 
of fullness and minuteness as to the eondition 
of the school membership and attendance. It 
is the report of W. P. Abrams, Superintendent 
of the Congregational school in Dalles, and is 
as follows :— 

Number of scholars on roll at the com- 
mencement of quarter, 196; added during the 
quarter, 52; left during the quarter, 22; in- 
crease of school, 30. Total numberat the close 
of quarter on the roll, 226. Average atten- 
dance of scholars, 164; number of teachers en- 
rolled, 21; number present every session, 9} 
present every session but one, 4; number of 
officers, 7; total number of officers and 
teachers, 28; total number in school, 2543 
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average attendance, 188. Number of scholars 
present every session, 78; present every ses- 
sion but one, 32; present every session but 
two, 26; number on the Roll of Honor, 125. 

The school has held fifty-two sessions during 
the year; opening with 177 on the roll, closing 
with 226 scholars and 28 officers and teachers, 
with an average attendance of 146 through the 
year. 

Twelve of the number were present every 
session during the year. (Their names are 
given.) Eight others were absent only one 
session, and thirteen only two sessions. Anna 
Coffin has been present every session for three 
years, and George Young for two years. 

Only one death has occurred among our 
number for three years, and that by accidental 
drowning. 


oo or 
Books. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 504, 
487. By K. R. Hagenbach, D. D., Professor of Theo- 
logy in the University of Basle. Translated from 
the last German edition, with additions, by John 
F. Hurst, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
In these two volumes we have a rich addition to 
the literature of church history. With that industry 
and intense application which characterize Ger- 
man scholarship, the author has collected and ar- 
rangedavast amount of valuable material, bearing 
upon the subject in hand. Muchthe greatest space 
is devoted to the German church, which, however, 
abundantly rewards the attention of the reader. 
We are introduced not only to the ecclesiastical and 
theological movements in Germany during the last 
two centuries, but to a great number of prominent 
characters, with brief sketches of their lives and 
labors, the systems which they propounded, and 
their relations to the Church’s life. We could per- 
haps wish for a fuller reference to the phases 
of the Church’s history in our new world, as 
wellasin tbeold. But we have such a treasure in 
what the author gives us, that it would be ungrate- 
ful not to be contented and thankful. The style of 
the work is fascinating in the extreme. The his- 
tory is not in outline, neither is it elaborate. It 
preserves a happy mean, making it peculiarly 
fitted for generalinformation. Dr. Hurst has done 
his work of translation with eminent skill, as 
might have been predicated of the translator of 
Lange’s Romans. Dr. Hagenbach’s theology is un- 
questionably evangelical, of the Tholuck school, 
the product of the reaction of orthodoxy against 
Ritualism, ‘“‘and aims at the reconciliation of rea- 
son and revelation, science and faith.’”’ We ear- 
nestly commend the work to Christians of all deno- 
minations, as liberal and fair in spirit, and alto- 
gether rich and enriching. 

THE EMPHATIC DIAGLotT: Containing the Ori- 
ginal Greek Text of the New Testament, according 
to Griesbach, with an Interlinear, word for word, 
English Translation, a New Emphatic Version, &c. 
882 pp. By Benjamin Wilson. New York: Samuel 
R. Wells. This work is the fruit of years of labo- 
rious study and research. It is based on the best 
authorities known. Dr. Griesbach’s Greek text is 
followed, and the Readings of the Vatican MSS. 
added. The interlinear is as literal as may be, and 
the “‘emphatic” version is a carefully wrought ren- 
dering from the best scholarship of ancient and 
modern times. The emphatic feature is anattempt, 
by means of typographical helps, to reproduce the 
idiom of the Greek, so as to lose as little as possible 
of the force and intensity of the spoken and writ- 
ten original, in the transfer to our tongue, In this 
way many new beauties are revealed and new 
force and meaning given to the gospel utterances. 
The work offers itself not only to the ‘critical stu- 
dent, but to the plain reader, unlearned in the ori- 
ginal, who by comparing the interlinear transla- 
tion and the new version with the authorized ver- 
sion in common use, will have a triple key where- 
with to unlock the treasures of the Divine mind. 
The arrangement of the page is very convenient, 
The Greek text is large and clear. The English 








translation is printed under each Greek word, and 
in a column by its side the new version is ranged. 
There are other features of value, such as copious 
notes, references, index of geographical and proper 
names, &c. We earnestly commend the work to 
all students of the New Testament, and especially 
to every Sunday-school teacher, as a decided and 
important help in fitting him to receive and im- 
part “the truth as it is in Jesus,” 

PLAUTUS. By C. S. Harrington. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Piautus has not hitherto been 
includedin the ordinary curriculum of school 
books. Whether Prof. Harrington’s present at- 
tempt will be successful remains to be seen. The 
writings, even of the golden age of Rome, contain 
somuch more than our own ordinary American 
scholars can attend to, that it is something of an 
experiment to undertake to initiate our youth into 
the archaisms of a writer whose diction had be- 
come partially obsolete to even the Roman youth 
of the times of Cicero and Horace. Plautus, how- 
ever, was clearly the prince of Roman dramatists, 
and, as such, deserves study, and if anything 
could give the study a place in our school and col- 
lege curriculum, it would be the faultless style in 
which the Editor and the Publishers have done 
their work. The three plays here given are pre- 
sented in most attractive style, so far as typogra- 
phy and mechanical execution are concerned, and 
with a degree of excellence in other departments 
that speaks very highly for the editor’s scholar- 
ship, tact and sound judgment. 

THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. By the 
Rev. Francis L. Patton. Philadelphia: Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication. In this little work we 
have a truly useful hand-book for the Christian 
minister and teacher, as well as for all intelligent 
readers of the Bible. The young men and women 
in our Bible-classes would do well to have its con- 
tents thoroughly in mind. Teachers of such classes 
may with great propriety commend it. The au- 
thor’s preface well expresses the character of the 
work: “It is the writer’s hope that this attempt to 
indicate the steps by which we are led to the sure 
position that the Scriptures are an infallible guide 
may aid the faith of some who belong to that in- 
creasing class of men who are disposed to speak 
with hesitancy concerning the Divine authorship 
of the Bible.” 

THE Monet SPEAKER. By Prof. Philip Law- 
rence. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. This 
book consists, as the title denotes, of exercises in 
Prose and Poetry, suitable for declamation, public 
readings, and school exhibitions, Its mechanical 
execution is characterized by that fine taste and 
practical judgment characteristic of all the publi- 
cations of E/dredge ¢ Brother. The selections, 
while not excluding the old standard pieces, which 
everybody wants, are yet chiefly noticeable by 
their freshness. Nothing of real value in our very 
recent literature has escaped the diligence of the 
author. The volume cannot fail to be a general 
favorite. 

FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vols. 7 and 8. 
Popular edition. By James Anthony Froude, M. 
A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. These volumes begin 
the history of Queen Elizabeth's remarkable reign, 
which now occupies the remaining volumes of this 
work. One need not look into the realm of fiction, 
hoping to find anything more exciting than the 
facts as they are here portrayed. We take occasion 
again tocommend this standard master-piece of 
English letters, and to speak of the excellence of 
this ‘‘popular edition,’ which the American pub- 
lishers have done so kindly and well to put within 
the reach of ourreading public. Forsale by Claz- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 


LIFE OF DAVID. 16mo, pp. 448. By John M. Low- 
rie, D. D. With portrait of the author. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. This post- 
humous work of the lamented author, is one of a 
series of like studies, showing deep, unaffected 
piety, sound judgment, and ripe scholarship. They 
are popular in style, having first been given from 
the pulpit,and form rich reading for Christian me- 
ditation and instruction. 

MABEL; or, THE BiTTER Root. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday-School Union. <A story for the 
young, very powerfully teaching the evils of envy 
and hatred, and uttering aloud warning against 
them. Itis partly historical in character, showing 





up the terrible persecutions on acount of witch- 
craft in the time of James the First of England. 
The story will take deep hold of the youthful rea- 
der’s sympathy, and impress its lesson strongly. 

TEMPERANCE ANECDOTES. By George W. Bun- 
gay. New York: J. N. Stearns, Publishing Agent 
for the National Temperance Society. This is a 
scrap-book of anecdotes, &c., partly original, mostly 
clipped from newspapers and current sources 
With most of the selections we are pleased, but not 
with all; least of all with those weak attempts at 
wit at the expense of the poor inebriate. The 
drunkard is, to say the least, a sad subject for a joke, 
and nearly allthe phases of intemperance are too 
serious for game-making. We would instance this 
sorry pun, on page 283: “A Fir. A tight fit—deli- 
rium tremens.” This and a few other poor things 
excepted, and we have a good, readable book, which 
the friends of temperance will want to have by 
them. 

LITTLE JACKIE; or, The Rose Tree. By Rena 
Ray. Philadelphia: J. P. Skelly & Company. Astory 
for very little children, about a poor orphan boy 
who is at first ill treated, and at last adopted by a 
kind judge, to whom he proves a blessing. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW. January, 1870. New York: 
The Leonard Scott Publishing Company. Contents: 
1. Mr. Froude’s History of Queen Elizabeth; 2. Ge- 
ological Theory in Britain; 3. Memoirs of General 
von Brandt; 4. Sir Charles Adderley, on Colonial 
Policy ; 5. John Calvin, on Church and State; 6. 
London Topography and Street-nomenclature; 7 
Veitch’s Memoirs of Sir Wm. Hamilton; 8 The 
Prechristian Cross; 9. The Irish Land Question. 
$4 a year, 

THE ECLECTIC MAGAZINE, of Foreign Literature, 
Science, and Art. March. New York: EF. R. Pel- 
ton, publisher; W. H. Bidwell, editor. A choice 
collection from the choicest foreign literature, A 
splendid engraving of Wm. Cullen Bryant graces 
the frontispiece. The publishers announce that 
the April number will contain a fine portrait of 
Horace Greeley. $5. 

THE GALAXY. March. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
“Put Yourself in His Place,’’ Charles Reade’s story, 
is continued; At Cambridge University, Letters 
from Havana, Ten Years in Rome, and a sketch 
of the Prince of Wales, by Justin McCarthy, are 
some of the excellent papers this month. #4. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. January. New 
York: Zhe Leonard Scott Publishing Company. 
Contents: 1. Our Colonial Empire; 2. Land Tenures 
and their Consequences; 3. The Subjection of Wo- 
men; 4. The Irish Land Question; 5. Prostitution : 
Governmental Experiments in Controlling it; 6. 
Our Policy in China; 7. American Claims on Eng- 
land; also, Contemporary Literature, $4a year, 

THE THEOLOGICAL ECLECTIC, November and 
December. New York and Cincinnati: Moore, Wil- 
stach & Moore. Contents: Moral Philosophy and 
Christianity; Renan’s Life of Paul; The Present 
Phase of Materialism; Lord Herbert, of Cherbury ; 
Christianity and Culture. This is a sterling maga- 
zine, designed to furnish Christian men and wo- 
men, at a low rate, with the ablest and latest theo- 
logical papers from the periodical literature of 
Great Britain and the Continent, It isin effecta 
quarterly, although issued monthly for the sake of 
greater freshness, $3. 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT. Nos. 2land 22. New York: 
J. B. Ford & Co. The subject of the last published 
sermons of Mr. Beecher are “Fragments of Instruc- 
tion” and “The Substance of Christianity.” $3. 

THE MINUTES Of the first Sunday-school Conven- 
tion held under the auspices of the Sunday-School 
Union of the Baltimore Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference, have been issued in very complete form, 
with copious index, table of contents, &c. We have 
extracted quite largely from it, and have only be- 
gun todrain it of its valuable treasures. It isa 
useful document for Sunday-school folks of all de- 
nominations. Address J. H. C. Dosh, 308 East Bal- 
timore Street, Baltimore, Md. 

THE MORNING WATCH, February. Indianapolis, 
Ind.: W. W. Dowling. A little monthly for Sab- 
bath-school teachers and young Christians, 50 cts, 
ayear. THE LITTLESOWER, a Sabbath-School and 
family visitor, by the same publishers. $1a year. 

THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE: For Young People, 
March. New York: Hurd & Houghton. “River. 
side” is bright and cheery and good, oneof the 
characteristic juveniles of the day. $2.50a year. 
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Advertising Department. 





Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
It is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
circumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. 0. GARRIGUES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIBRARIANS: 


You will save time, labor and books, by using 
















RAYS & 
eck Syste™ iy 


LIBRARY REGISTER (ims 


And Cards, by means of which nearly 1,000,000 
books are now distributed. Send for circular 





BE SURE TO ADDRESS OR CALL 
AND SEE 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, Broadway, N. Y., 


before purchasing 


Sunday-School Music, Organs or Pianos. 


MILLIONS OF HIS WORKS IN USE. 
ORGANS FOR SALE OR RENT. 


4a’@- A Beautiful Singing Price List Free on 
application. 


HYMNS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


2 sizesStencil — formaking SONG ROLLS. 
2 Colors of Ink. Brushes, Scrolis, &c., for $5. 
These Alphabets are made on a new plan, so that a 
boy of 12 can print an ordinary Hymn in 2 hours. 

send for Circulars. 
EXCELSIOR STENCIL WORKS 
WHEELING, West Virginia. 


PIANOS, (435 Broome St. New York. ]QRGANS, 
Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Piano Fortes. 


Wecan furnish newseven octave Pianos from 
$275 to $950; second-hand instruments, $30 to $250; 
new Cabinet Organs, from $45 to $1.000. We have 
the agency for the wonderful 


2 

Burdett Combination Organ 
(with Carpenter and Burdett’s new improve 
ments), which we challenge the world to equal. 
The disagreeable, reedy tone entirely overcome in 
this instrument. Our newscale, medium-sized 7 
octave Piano-Fortes are now ready, at low 

rices for cash. Sold on installments, or rented. 

ice-lists sent to any address. 











ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 





Charming Monthiies for the Little Folks: 
THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER, 
THE CHILD AT HOME, 
THE CHILD’S PAPER, 
THE CHILD’S WORLD. 
Samples of one or more senton receipt of a stamp 
for postage, and subscriptions received by the pub- 
lishers of The Sunday-School Times. 





tar EVERY SUBSCRIBER -aa 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It willlast from year toyear. Price by 
mail, $1, . 





Graded Question Paper. 


Issued for Every Week. 





The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
company the Lessons which are appearing in The 
Sunday-School Times this year, are furnished on the 
following terms: 


Subscriptions in Advance. 


100 copies, from Feb. 6th to the close of the year, $9.20 
50 “ “ 





“ : “ “ 4.60 

25 “ “ “ “ “ 2.30 

10 “ “oe oe “ “ 95c 
Try them! Try them!! 

160 copies, three months, on trial, - = $2.50 

“ ‘“ “ ~~ - 1.25 

5 “c “ “ a “ é 65¢ 

10 “ ‘“ “ a a: e 80¢ 


No subscriptions received for less than 10 copies. 
Samples sent to any address on receipt of astamp 
for postage. 





The 


American Sunday-School Union’s 


PERIODICALS, 


REy. RICHARD NEWTON, D. D., EDITOR. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 


for Sunday-school Teachers, Bible classes, Parents, 
and all interested in the religious training of the 

oung. 
- The volume for 1870 will contain a new course of 
Sermons for Children, by the Editor, on “NA- 
TURE’S WONDERS,” and a new series of Lessons 
on the “ LIFE OF CHRIST,” with uotes and illus- 
trations, 

It will also, during the year, contain Editorial 
Correspondence from abroad. 

It is published monthly, 16 pages quarto, at the 
low rate of 

FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 


a beautifully illustrated paper for children and 

outh, published twice a month, at the low rate of 

cents a copy, per annum, when ten copies or 

more are sent to one address; and it can be had 
monthly, complete as thus issued, at one half the 
above rates. Postage, in all cases, payable at the 
office where received. 

This paper also will contain letters to the chil- 
dren from the Editor while abroad. 

4a Catalogues of the Society’s Publications, and 
sample copies of its Periodicals furnished gratui- 
tously, on application at the Depository of the 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 











BOUND VOLUME 


FOR 


1869. 


The Sunday-School Times 


for last year contained 624 quarto pages of material, 
bearing on almost every phase of the Sabbath- 
school work. The whole volume has been carefully 
and systematically indexed, and bound substan- 
tially in cloth. It furnishes the most complete 
record of intelligence in regard to the present con- 
dition of Sabbath-schools, of all denominations, of 
any one medium published. A complete file of 
The Sunday-School Times during the past eleven 
years, would be a valuable prize for any one who 
desires to be thoroughly informed in regard to the 
rapid progress of the cause which is claiming the 
attention ofsome of the leading minds of the day. 
Price of Volume XI, bound in the manner de- 
scribed, $3, 








—_———_ 


Lesson List for 1870. 


All schools intending to take up the course of 
Lessons that are appearing in our columns 
this year, would do well to provide their entire 
membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 
which can be obtained at 25 cts, per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper, 


FOUR BIBLE MAPS. 
PALESTINE 


AND OTHER 


PARTS OF SYRIA. 
Size, 6 by 9 feet. Price, $15. 


This large and exceed ingly valuable Map of the 
Holy Land, is the result of the united labors of Rev. 
Henry S. Osborn, LL. D., and Rev. Lyman Colem 
D.D. Ithas been constructed after the person 
surveys of the authors, who have also availed them- 
selves of the opinions of Robinson, Thomson, Kie- 
pert. Wetzstein, Van De Velde, Porter and others; 
esides embracing the information obtained by the 
recent British Admiralty Survey on the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean. Ithas been emphatically 
pronounced the best Map of Palestine for Sunday- 
schools ever published in any age or country. 


JERUSALEM 
ADJACENT PLACES. 


Size, 5 by 8 feet. Price, $12. 


This is a beautiful Bird’s Eye View of Jerusalem, 
as it is supposed to have appeared in the time of our 
Saviour. It embraces not only the city, but the 
towns, mountains and valleys in its vicinity. The 
prominent objects are delineated with ge: clear- 
ness, so that there is no difficulty in identifyin 
them. The Map is accompanied by a Manual an 
Key which will give to any one, however unfami- 
liar with the subject, sufficient information to ena- 
bls him to fully understand and explain the View. 


BIBLE LANDS, 


Illustrating Especially 


THE TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL. 
Size, 4 by 6 feet. Price, $7. 


A very convenient Map for all who are engaged 
in pone “any DF that portion of the Bible which em- 
braces the Life and Labors of the great Spee to 
the Gentiles. His different voyages are distinctly 
marked by colored lines, so that they can be easily 
traced by any one engaged in the study of the nar- 
rative. The Map embraces that portion of the ter- 
ritory known as Asia Minor, and extends as far 
westward as Greece and Italy. 


JOURNEYINGS OF ISRAEL. 


MuUSLIN—UNMOUNTED. 
Size, 4 by 5 feet. Price, $3. 


This Map has been prepared by Rev. J. P. Durpin, 
D. D., from personal travels and observations in the 
lands of Egypt and Palestine. It embraces the ter- 
ritory from beyond the Nile River on the west, to 
twenty miles east of the Dead Sea, and covering 
more than 200 miles of extent from north to south, 


SHORT STUDIES 


For Sunday-School Teachers. 


BY REV. C. S. ROBINSON, D. D. 




















Sunday-school teachers have in this volume a col- 
lection of jewels. Some of the richest and freshest 
thoughts in the whole range of the Sunday-school 
are here embalmed in beautiful, terse, sometimes 
odd, and always original and strong expression. 
The work abounds in short, pithy, sententious illus- 
tration, and has nothing hackneyed in it. It is emi- 
nently suggestive, stimulating and refreshing, and 
will be a treasure to teachers, superintendents, 
talkers, and workers in the cause. Price, $1.25, 
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CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOIS. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


Agnes Wilbur. : : ; : 90e 
Arthur Merton. : : : : $1.25 
Barbara St. John. : : : 1.25 
Better than Rubies. : : ; Te 
Friday Lowe. : ; : - 1.25 
Grace Mansfield’s Experiment. : 90¢ 
Heavenward—Earthward. : 1.25 
Helen MacGregor. : ; ~ s To 
Home Vineyard. : : : : 80¢ 
John Brett’s Household. : : : 90¢ 
Life-Scenes from the Four Gospels. 2.00 


Life-Scenes from the Old Testament. 2.00 


One Hundred Gold Dollars. : : 90e 
Pardee’s Sabbath-School Index. 1.25 
Stella Ashton. : : : ; : 90¢ 
Teacher’s Guide to Palestine. 65¢ 
Tilman Loring. $ ~ : : 90¢ 
Tom Miller. : : : : : : 1.25 


Inquire for these books at any store and be sure 
to get them when you add to your library. 


SCRIPTURE SCENES 


FOR THE 


abbath- jychool, 








Exceedingly appropriate for Infant-Schools, 
beautiful for adorning the walls of the 
school-room, and very useful in giving 
Bible instruction. 

S1ZE, 13 By 18 INCHES. $6 PER DOZEN. 





1, Ananias and Sapphira. 

2, The Apostle Paul and Lydia. 

8. The Apostle Paul at Athens. 

4, The Bereans and the Scriptures. 

5. Children of Israel Gathering Manna. 

6. The Child Timothy and the Holy Scriptures. 
7. Dawid Slaying the Lion. 

8. David’s Charge to Solomon, 

9. Dawid the Young Shepherd. 

10, Eli and Samuel. 

The Enemy Sowing Tares. 

The Good Samaritan. 

13, Jacob and the Coat of many Colors. 

Jacob Blessing the Sons of Joseph. 

15. Jacob’s Sons Returning from Egypt. 

16. The Little Captive Maid. 

17. The Man without the Wedding Garment. 
18, Mordecai Advanced to Honor. 

Moses Descending from Mount Sinai. 

. Noah Leaving the Ark. 

Paul at Melita. 

. Peter and John Healing the Lame Man. 
The Pharisee and Publican. 

The Prodiga’s Resolve. 

25. The Prodigal’’s Return. 

26. The Shepherds of Bethlehem. 

The Sower. 

28. The Ten Virgins. 

29. Trial of Abraham’s Faith. 

380. The Widow’s Oil Multiplied. 





These illustrations of eventful Bible-Scenes are 
exquisite specimens of printing in colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price. Sample 50 cts, 








SONGS OF GLADNESS 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


BY J. E. GOULD, 


Author of some of the finest colleetions of 
Church Music published. 





The favor with which this book has been received 
during the few months since its first publication, 
is satisfactory proof that its author has supplied a 
want that has long been felt for a superior book of 
Music and Hymns for Sunday-schools. 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Contains 176 pages, with about 600 pieces, furnish- 
ing a variety of rich material, embracing some- 
thing appropriate to every season of interest in 
any school, 





SONCS OF GLADNESS 


Has met with the most cordial approval, with 
searcely a single exception, wherever submitted 
for examination, and is adopted as the standard in 
many schools. 


SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Is suited to the use of all denominations of Chris- 
tians, as nothing has been introduced conflicting 
with the views held in common among the dif- 
ferent families of the church, 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Promises to be the leading Music-Book among 
schools where a taste for the purest and best is 
esteemed of vital importance, instead of the light 
and trifling which too often abounds, 





PRICES OF THE BOOK. 
Per 100 Copies. 


Beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt side stamp, $50 
Substantial, stiff pasteboard covers, : : $30 
Neat paper covers, : : sas : : : : = $25 

Sample (paper cover) for examination sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIBLE PICTURES, 
ON CARDS 
SIZE, 4 BY 3} INCHES. 








This is one of the most beautiful series of Scrip- 
ture Pictures that has yet been published. A de- 
scription of each event that is illustrated is printed 
on the back of the card, and teachers will find 
them both very useful and exceedingly attractive 
for distribution in their classes. The subjects are 
as follows: 

JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BRETHREN. 
ELIJAH FED BY THE RAVENS. 
MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 
LITTLE SAMUEL AND ELI. 
ABRAHAM OFFERING ISAAC. 
CAIN SLAYING ABEL. 
MOSES SMITING THE ROCK. 
REBEKAH AT THE WELL 


They are put up with ten packages, (80 cards,) in 
a neat box, for $2.50. A sample parcel will be sent 
by mail for 25 cents. 





Something New. 





AN ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF WALL TEXTS 
has recently been printed in bold letters, so plain 
that any child familiar with the alphabet can read 
them. Although very distinct, they are highly or- 
namental, and their cheapness will secure an in- 
troduction into many schools where the elabo- 
rately finished lithograph texts are considered too 
expensive, They are printed in colors, on heavy 
paper, 16 by 21 inches in size. 


The Texts are as follows: 


1.—‘*Stand up for Jesus.” 
2.—‘‘ We would see Jesus.” 
3.—‘* Ye Must be Born Again.” 
4,—“‘ Now is the Accepted Time.” 
5.—“ Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me,” 
6.—‘ Search the Scriptures.” 
7.—‘Come unto Me all ye that Labor and are 
heavy Laden and I will give you Rest.” 
8.—‘‘ Remember thy Creatorin the Days of thy 
Youth.”’ 
—‘*God Bless our Sunday-School.” 
10.—‘* Feed My Lambs.”’ 
11.—‘‘ Come to Jesus.” 
12,—‘‘ Hope Thou in God.” 
13.—‘* Jesus the Only Saviour.’ 
14.—“ Live for Jesus,”’ 
15.—‘“* Come Unto Me.” 
16.—‘* I will give you Rest.” 
17.—‘‘ Hope thou in God.” 





4a> If twelve texts are ordered at one time, they 
will be sent by mail for $1.75; the entire seventeen 
for $2.50. Single copies, 20 cts. 


THE BIBLE 


EDUCATING POWER 
AMONG THE NATIONS. 


BY JOHN S. HART, LL. D. 








A most excellent little Book, containing rich 
gems of thought, illustrative of the powerful influ- 
ence of the Bible in moulding the character of Na- 
tions, as well as individuals. It is a very appro- 
priate Book for circulation among the members of 
Bible-classes, We append a notice received: 


“We have read it with much pleasure. Its style 
is very chaste and forcible, as is that of all the wri- 
tings emanating from the same source. Dr. Hart 
has the happy art of grasping truth at its strong 

points, and —t it up to the reader in a clear 
end unmistakable light. The subject treated in the 
present volume:s one of the highest pote inte- 
rest and... is oaandled with peculiar ability. A 
work.i <>, .118 should be extensively circulate ‘and 
generally read. It cannot fail to do good.’’—Ger- 
man Reformed Messenger. 


Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of 25 cents. 





GILT, SILVERED, PLAIN. 


SUNDAYSCHOOL MEDALS, 


APPROPRIATE AND BEAUTIFUL 


AS 


REWARDS OF MERIT. 


These Medals are becoming very popular as an 
offering to the members of classes who not only in- 
troduce new scholars, but.secure the regular attend- 
ance foracertain time of children who have not 
before been connected with any Sabbath-school. 

The design isa fine representation of the open 
Bible, encircled by this passage: 

“Search the Scriptures: for in them ye think ye 
have Eternal Life.” 


PRICES PER DOZEN: 
Git, $6; SILVERED, $3.60; PLAIN, $3. 


ka Samples of either style sent post-paid for 6 
cents beyond the dozen rate price. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION, 


“In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 





An ingeniously made card fo 
4 by 6 inches in size, consisti} 
and neatly printed in colors, , 

The middle cross contains the following inscrip- 
tion: ““My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” andthe other twothe dying expressions cf 
the malefactors who were crucified with Christ. 

Reading across the card, and including the words 
that appear on the crosses, is a beautiful poem, in 
the words of prayer, expressive of penitence, faith, 
thankfulness, deep devotion and an implicit trust 
in the ability and willingness of the Lord Jesus to 
gave all who come unto him, The poem is an ap- 
propriate one for scholars to commit to memory. 


PRICE, 60 CENTS PER DOZEN, BY MAIL. 
Sample for 10 cents. 


DR. SMITH'S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Subbath-Schools. 


,Sunday-schools, 
‘of three crosses, 








While several editions of this valuable work by 
the eminent author have appeared, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of one better adapted to the wants 
of Superintendents and Teachers. This volume has 
been edited by Dr.Smith himself, with such abridge- 
ments from the three volume edition as were neces- 
sary, without detracting from its practical useful- 
ness, to bring the book within the means of the 
large and important class of readers for whom it 
isintended. Besides three valuable maps and nu- 
merous small illustrations, it is embellished with 
sixteen full-page wood-cuts, and eight very fine 
steel engravings. 


8vo. 776 Pages. Cloth, $3.50; Sheep, $4. 





NEW EDITION. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL 
INDEX. 


BY R. G. PARDEE, A. M., 


With an accurate steel-plate portrait and an inte- 
resting biographical sketch of the author. This 
valuable work, which has had the largest sale of 
any volume of its character in so short a time after 
its publication; contains the History and Progress 
of Sunday-Schools, with Approved Modes of In- 
struction, Examples in Illustrative, Pictorial and 
Object-Teaching; also, the Use of the Blackboard, 
Management of Infant-Classes, Ti achers’ Meetings, 
Conventions, Institutes, ete., etc. It is a book that 
should be within reach of every superintendent 
and teacher in the land, asit plain and practical, 
and a standard authority on the subjects to which 
it refers. Price, $1.25 


ON TRIAL, FOR 50 CENTS. 


Pastors, Superintendents and other friends of the 
Sabbath-school have expressed a wish that The 
Sunday-School Times should visit their teachers 
until they become acquainted with the paper; as- 
sured that they will soo& realize thatan annual 
subscription is a good investment of 3 cents a week. 
Wewill send the paper FouR MONTHS on trial, in 
large or small quantities, at the rate of 50 cents per 
copy. Surely in no other way could teachers be so 
greatly benefitted with so small an outlay of money, 


NEW PRAISES OF JESUS. 
BY REV. EDWARD PAYSON HAMMOND. 


The best and chea met book for Sunday-school 
and social meetings in the land. IJtis full of the 
Gospel. Price, in board. covers, $20 per 100 copies, 











THE LAST PASSOVER 


An Account of the Closing Incidents in 
the Life upon Earth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. A Verbal Harmony of the 
Four Gospel Narratives. 


ARRANGED BY 
JOHN R. WHITNEY. 


Being an attempt to interweave the different ac- 
counts given by the four Evangelists, in such a way 
as to give in their own words, asimple and com- 
plete narrative, without omitting asingle distinc- 
tive word from any one, and without introducing a 
single word not found in the text, not even an 
“and,” “but,” “if,” or a “then,” to make the record 
read smoothly. 











This book is offered to Sunday-school teachers and 
other Bible students as a help in their work of teach- 
ing, enabling them to take in at one glance all the 
facts given by each of the four Evangelists. 

By thus grouping in one narration all the details 
given by the four gospel writers, the incidents be- 
come more vividly portrayed; the familiar and con- 
versational character of Jesus’ teaching is made 
manifest; apparent contradictions are explained 
by the text itself,and shown to be only stronger 
evidences of the truth of the narrations; depths of 
thought and delicate shades of meaning are reveal- 
ed which escape the notice of the general reader; 
and, above all, the great truth is placed beyond the 
need of argument, that the Evangelists wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

The work is spoken of by prominent divines as a 
most convenient and valuable aid to all those who 
are engaged in teaciiing the great truths of the gos- 
pel. Every Teacher, Superintendent, and Pastor 
should have it. Price $1. 


Graded (uestion-Books. 








The following Graduated Text-Books are intend- 
ed to be used by the different classes in any Sab- 
bath-school. They have been carefully prepared, 
with a view of meeting the varied capacities of the 
different scholars; so that a uniform lesson may be 
used for the entire school: 


GREAT DUTIES 


TAUGHT IN THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Children. 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


GREAT TRUTHS 


OF THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Juvenile Classes. 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


HEROES OF THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Infant Classes. 
SECOND SERIES—For Children. 
THIRD SERIES—For Youth. 
FOURTH SERIES—For Adults. 


CHRIST'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 


Volume I.—For Little Children. 
Vo'ome II.—For Youth. 
Volume III.—For Adults. 














Price, $15 per 100 Copies. 
By mail, $2.08 per Dozen Copies. 
Sample copy for examination, 19 cents. 
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The following cards are exquisitely printed in 
bright and beautiful colors, and their introduction 
among the young cannot fail to awaken an interest 
and encourage them in acquiring a knowledge of 
the Scripture lessons thus plainly taught, 


BIBLE HISTORY. 


First series. 12 varieties. - - ~ ~ 50c, 
BIBLE HISTORY. 

Second series. 12 varieties. - = = — 60e, 
SCRIPTURE NATIONALITIES. 

12 varieties. - - . - 680e 
GLAD TIDINGS. 

12 varieties, - - - . - - - Be, 
STORY OF JOSEPH. 

12 varieties. - - - - - 50, 
STORY OF QUEEN ESTHER. 

12 varieties. - - = 60a 
LESSONS FROM THE PARABLES, 

10 varieties. = - - = 50a 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 

12 varieties. - os  & ee) 6 
VIEWS IN JERUSALEM. 

12 varieties. - - «os “Se 
SYRIA AND MOUNT LEBANON. 

12 varieties, - - = 650c, 
CITIES OF PALESTINE. 

12 varieties, - 7" © «= « &§% 
ENVIRONS OF JERUSALEM. 

12 varieties. - o.2c «© 


Any or all of these cards will be sent by mail, on 
receipt of the prices mentioned, 


TWELVE YEARS WITH THE CHILDREN, 
By Rev. WM. WARREN, Dist. Sec. of Am. Board, 
Clo.h, 16mo. 324 pp. Illust’d. Price $1.25, 2d Edition, 

The book is constructed upon four suggestive 
mottoes, under each of which the best traits of jue 
venile character r are brought out by a great variety 
of illustrations and anecdotes. This book contains 

many interesting and instructive stories, all of which 
are strictly true. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5 cents, 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Constdertng the amount and variety of original 
matter in THE TIMES, it is believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published, 

2¥o subscriptions are received at less than the 
rate of $1.50 a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken. 

Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid in 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made. 

Writien receipts are not necessary, as due ac- 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures, 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents ayear, which 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber 
resides, 

A Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums will 
be sent free, on application, to any one who will 
solicit new subscribers, 

dm sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it car 
be done. 

All letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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